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AND AFTER. 


IN front of the door of ‘ The Palatial’ was a round flower-bed filled 
with weeds and flowers mixed up together like the good and evil 
in the heart of a man, and to the right-hand side of this bed stood 
an old wooden chair with the back off. No sooner had John got 
outside the door of the cottage than he became sensible that, what 
between one thing and another—weariness, loss of blood from his 
wound, and intense mental emotion—if he did not sit down some- 
where pretty quickly he should follow the example set by Jess 
and faint straight away. Accordingly he made for the old chair 
and perched himself on it with gratitude. Presently he saw Mrs. 
Neville coming steaming along the path with a bottle of brandy 
in her hand. 

‘Ah!’ he thought to himself, ‘that will just come in handy 
forme. If I don’t havea glass of brandy soon I shall roll off this 
infernal chair—I am sure of it.’ 

‘Where is Jess?’ panted Mrs. Neville. 

‘In there,’ he said; ‘she has recovered. It would have been 
better for us both if she hadn’t,’ he added to himself. 

‘Why, bless me, Captain Niel, how queer you look !’ said Mrs. 
Neville, fanning herself with her hat; ‘and there is such a row 
going on at the camp there ; the volunteers swear that they will 
attack the military for deserting them, and I don’t know what all; 
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and they simply wouldn’t believe me when I said you were not 
shot. Why, I never! Look! your boot is full of blood! So you 
were hit after all.’ 

‘Might I trouble you to give me some brandy, Mrs. Neville ?’ 
said John faintly. 

She filled a glass she had brought with her half full of water 
from a little irrigation furrow that ran down from the main sluit 
by the road, and then topped it up with brandy. He drank it, 
and felt decidedly better. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs, Neville, ‘ there are a pair of you now. 
You should just have seen that girl go down when she saw the 
body coming along the road! I made sure that it was you; but it 
wasn’t. They say that it was poor Jim Smith, son of old Smith 
of Rustenburg. I tell you what it is, Captain Niel, you had better 
be careful; if that girl isn’t in love with you she is something 
very like it. A girl does not pop over like that for Dick, Tom, or 
Harry. You must forgive an old woman like me for speaking out 
plain, but she is an odd girl is Jess, just like ten women rolled 
into one so far as her mind goes, and if you don’t take care you 
will get into trouble, which will be rather awkward, as you are 
going to marry her sister. Jess isn’t a girl to have a bit of a flirt 
to pass away the time and have done with it, I can tell you;’ and 
she shook her head solemnly, as though she suspected him of 
trifling with his future sister-in-law’s young affections, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, turned and went into the cottage. 

As for John, he only groaned. What could he do but groan? 
The whole thing was self-evident, and if ever a man felt ashamed 
of himself that man was John Niel. He was a strictly honourable 
individual, and it cut him to the heart to think that he had entered 
ona course which was not honourable, considering his engagement 
to Bessie. When he a few minutes before had told Jess he loved 
her he had said a disgraceful thing, however true a thing it might 
be. And that was the worst of it; it was true; he did love her. 
He felt it come sweeping over him like a wave as she stood there 
looking at him in the room, utterly drowning and overpowering 
his affection for Bessie, to whom he was bound by every tie of 
honour. It was a new and a wonderful thing this passion that 
had arisen within him, as a strong man armed, and driven every 
other affection away into the waste places of his mind; and, un- 
fortunately, it was an overmastering and, as he already guessed, 
an enduring thing. He cursed himself in his shame and anger 
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as he sat there recovering his equilibrium on the broken chair 
and tying a handkerchief tight round his wound. What a fool he 
had been! Why had he not waited to see which of the two he 
really took to? Why had Jess gone away like that and thrown 
him into temptation with her pretty sister? He was sure now 
that she had cared for him all along. Well, there it was, and a 
precious bad business too! One thing he was clear about; it 
should go no farther. He was not going to break his engagement 
to Bessie; it was not to be thought of. But, all the same, he felt 
sorry for himself, and sorry for Jess too. 

Just then, however, the bandage on his leg slipped, and the 
wound began to bleed so fast that he was fain to limp into the 
house for assistance. 

Jess, who had apparently quite got over her agitation, was 
standing by the table talking to Mrs. Neville, who was persuading 
her to swallow some of the brandy she had been at such pains 
to fetch. The moment she caught sight of John’s face, which had 
now turned ghastly white, and saw the red line trickling down his 
boot, she took up her hat that was lying on the table. 

‘You had better lie down on the old bedstead in the little 
room,’ she said ; ‘I am going for the doctor.’ 

Assisted by Mrs. Neville, he was only too glad to take this 
advice, but long before the doctor arrived John had followed Jess’s 
example, and, to the intense alarm of Mrs. Neville, who was vainly 
endeavouring to check the flow of blood, which had now become 
copious, gone off into a dead faint. On the arrival of the doctor 
it appeared that the bullet had grazed the walls of one of the 
arteries on the inside of the thigh without actually cutting them, 
but that they had now given way, which rendered it necessary to 
tie the artery. This operation, with the assistance of chloroform, 
he proceeded to successfully carry out on the spot, announcing 
afterwards that a great deal of blood had already been lost. 

When at last it was over Mrs. Neville asked about John being 
moved up to the hospital, but the doctor declared that he must 
stop where he was, and that Jess must stop and help to nurse 
him, with the assistance of a soldier’s wife he would send down. 

‘ Dear me,’ said Mrs. Neville, ‘that is very awkward.’ 

‘It will be awkwarder if you try to move him at present,’ was 
the grim reply, ‘for the silk may slip, in which case the artery 
will probably break out again, and he will bleed to death.’ 

As for Jess, she said nothing, but set to work to make prepara- 
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tions for her task of nursing. As Fate had once more thrown 
them together she accepted the position gladly, though it is only 
fair to say that she would not have sought it. 

In about an hour’s time, just as John was beginning to recover 
from the painful effects of the chloroform, the soldier’s wife who 
was to assist her in nursing arrived. She was, as Jess soon dis- 
covered, not only a low stamp of woman, but both careless and 
ignorant into the bargain, and all that she could be relied on to 
do was to carry out some of the rougher work of the sick-room. 
When John woke up and discovered whose was the presence that 
was bending over him, and whose the cool hand that lay upon his 
forehead, he groaned again and went to sleep. But Jess did not 
goto sleep. She sat by him there throughout the night, till at 
last the cold lights of the dawn came gleaming through the 
window and fell upon the white face of the man she loved. He 
was still sleeping soundly, and, as the night was exceedingly hot 
and oppressive, she had left nothing but a sheet over him. Before 
she went to rest a little herself she turned to look at him once 
more, and as she did so saw the sheet suddenly grow red with 
blood. The artery had broken out again. 

Calling to the soldier’s wife to run across to the doctor, Jess 
shook her patient till he woke, for he was sleeping sweetly through 
the whole thing, and would, no doubt, have continued to do so till 
he glided into a deeper sleep; and then between them they did 
what they could to quench that dreadful pumping flow, Jess 
knotting her handkerchief round his leg and twisting it with a 
stick, while he pressed his thumb upon the severed artery. But, 
strive as they would, they were only partially successful, and Jess 
began to think that he would die in her arms from loss of blood. 
It was agonising to wait there minute after minute and see his 
life ebbing away. 

‘I don’t think I shall last much longer, Jess. God bless you, 
dear!’ he said. ‘The place is beginning to go round and round.’ 

Poor soul! she could only set her teeth and wait for the end. 

Presently John’s pressure on the wounded artery relaxed, and 
he fainted off, and, oddly enough, just then the flow of blood 
diminished considerably. Another five minutes, and she heard 
the quick step of the doctor coming up the path. 

‘Thank God you have come! He has bled dreadfully.’ 

‘I was out attending a poor fellow who was shot through the 
lung, and that fool of a woman waited for me to come back instead 
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of following. I have brought you an orderly instead of her. By 
Jove, he has bled! I suppose the silk has slipped. Well, there is 
only one thing for it. Orderly, the chloroform.’ 

And then followed another long half-hour of slashing and 
tying and horror, and when at last the unfortunate John opened 
his eyes again he was too weak to speak, and could only smile 
feebly. For three days after this he was in a dangerous state, for 
if the artery had broken out for the third time the chances were 
that, having so little blood left in his veins, he would die before 
anything could be done for him. At times he was very delirious 
from weakness, and these were the dangerous hours, for it was 
almost impossible to keep him quiet, and every movement threw 
Jess into an agony of terror lest the silk fastenings of the artery 
should break away. Indeed there was only one way in which she 
could keep him quiet, and that was by laying her slim white hand 
upon his forehead or giving it to him to hold. Oddly enough, 
this had more effect upon his fevered mind than anything else. 
For hour after hour she would sit thus, though her arm ached, and 
her back felt as if it were going to break in two, till at last she 
was rewarded by seeing his wild eyes cease their wanderings and 
close in peaceful sleep. 

Yet with it all that week was perhaps the happiest time in her 
life. There he lay, the man she loved with all the intensity of 
her deep nature; and she ministered to him, and felt that he 
loved her, and depended on her as a babe upon its mother. Even 
in his delirium her name was continually on his lips, and generally 
with some endearing term before it. She felt in those dark 
hours of doubt and sickness as though they two were growing life 
to life, knit up in a divine identity she could not analyse or 
understand. She felt that it was so, and she believed that, once 
being so, whatever her future might be, that communion could 
never be dissolved, and therefore was she happy, though she knew 
that his recovery meant their lifelong separation. For though 
Jess had once, when thrown utterly off her balance, given her 
passion way, it was not a thing she meant to repeat. She had, 
she felt, injured Bessie enough already in taking her future 
husband’s heart. That she could not help now, but she would 
take no more. John should go back to her sister. 

And so she sat and gazed at that sleeping man through the 
long watches of the night, and was happy. There lay her joy. 
Soon he would be taken from her and she would be left desolate ; 
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but whilst he lay there he was hers. It was passing sweet to her 
woman’s heart to lay her hand upon him and see him sleep, for 
this desire to watch the sleep of a beloved object is one of the 
highest and strangest manifestations of passion. Truly, and with 
a keen insight into the human heart, has the poet said that there 
is no joy like the joy of a woman watching what she loves asleep. 
As Jess sat and gazed, those beautiful and tender lines came float- 
ing into her mind, and she thought how true they were— 
‘ For there it lies, so tranquil, so beloved, 
All that it hath of life with us is living; 
So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 
And all unconscious of the joy ’tis giving ; 
All it hath felt, inflicted, passed, and proved, 
Hush’d into depths beyond the watcher’s diving: 
There lies the thing we love with all its errors 
And all its charms, like death without its terrors.’ 


Ay! there lay the thing she loved. 

The time went on, and the artery broke out no more, and 
then at last came a morning when John opened his eyes and 
watched the pale earnest face bending over him as though he 
were trying to remember something. Presently he shut his eyes 
again. He had remembered. 


‘TI have been very ill, Jess,’ he said after a pause. 

‘Yes, John.’ 

‘ And you have nursed me ?’ 

‘Yes, John.’ 

‘Am I going to recover?’ 

‘ Of course you are.’ 

He shut his eyes again. 

‘I suppose there is no news from outside ?’ 

‘No more; things are just the same.’ 

‘ Nor from Bessie ? ’ 

‘None: we are quite cut off.’ 

Then came a pause. 

‘John,’ said Jess, ‘I want to say something to you. When 
people are delirious, or when delirium is coming on, they some- 
times say things that they are not responsible for, and which had 
better be forgotten.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ I understand.’ 

‘So,’ she went on, in the same measured tone, ‘ we will forget 
everything you may fancy that you said, or that I did, since the 
time when you came in wounded and found that I had fainted.’ 
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‘Quite so,’ said John. ‘I renounce them all.’ 

‘ We renounce them all,’ she corrected, and gave a solemn little 
nod of her head and sighed, and thus they ratified that audacious 
compact of oblivion. 

But it was a lie, and they both knew that it was a lie. If love 
had existed before, was there anything in his helplessness and her 
long and tender care to make it less? Alas! no; rather was their 
companionship the more perfect and their sympathy the more 
complete. ‘ Propinquity, sir, propinquity,’ as the wise man said ; 
we all know the evils of it. 

It was a lie, and a very common and everyday sort of lie. 
Who, being behind the scenes, has not laughed in his sleeve to see 
it acted ?—Who has not admired and wondered at the cold and 
formal bow and shake of the hand, the tender inquiries after the 
health of the maiden aunt and the baby, the carelessly expressed 
wish that we may meet somewhere—all so palpably overdone ? 
That the heroine of the impassioned scene at which we had un- 
fortunately to assist an hour ago! Where are the tears, the con- 
vulsive sobs, the heartbroken grief? And that the young gentleman 
who saw nothing for it but flight or a pistol bullet! There, all the 
world’s a stage, and fortunately most of us can act a bit at a pinch. 

Yes, we can act; we can paint the face and powder the hair, 
and summon up the set smile and the regulation joke, and make 
pretence that things are as things were, when they are as different 
as the North Pole from the Torrid Zone. But unfortunately, or 
fortunately—I don’t know which—-we cannot bedeck our inner 
selves and make them mime as the occasion pleases, and sing the 
old song when their lips are set to a strange new chant. Of a 
surety there is within us a spark of the Eternal Truth, for in our 
own hearts we cannot lie. And so it was with these two. From 
that day forward they forgot that scene in the sitting-room of ‘ The 
Palatial,’ when Jess put out her strength and John bent and broke 
before it like a rush before the wind. Surely it was a part of the 
delirium! They forgot that, now, alas! they loved each other with 
a love that did but gather force from its despair. They talked of 
Bessie, and of John’s marriage, and discussed Jess’s plans for going 
to Europe, just as though these were not matters of spiritual life 
and death to each of them. In short, however they might for 
one brief moment have gone astray, now, to their honour be it 
said, they followed the path of duty with unflinching feet, nor did 
they cry when the stones cut them. 
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But it was all a living lie, and they knew it. For between 
them stood the irrevocable Past, who for good or evil had bound 
them together in his unchanging bonds, and with cords that could 
not be broken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HANS COETZEE COMES TO PRETORIA. 


WHEN once he had taken the turn, John’s recovery was rapid. 
Naturally of a vigorous constitution, when the artery had fairly 
united, he soon made up for the great loss of blood which he had 
undergone, and in a little more than a month from the date of his 
wound was, physically, almost as good a man as ever. 

One morning—it was the 20th of March—Jess and he were 
sitting in ‘The Palatial’ garden. John was lying in a long cane 
deck chair that Jess had borrowed or stolen out of one of the deserted 
houses, and smoking a pipe. By his side, in a hole in the flat 
arm of the chair, made originally to receive a soda-water tumbler, 
was a great bunch of purple grapes which she had gathered for 
him; and on his knees was a copy of that journalistic curiosity, 
the ‘News of the Camp,’ which was chiefly remarkable for its 
utter dearth of news. It is not easy to keep a newspaper going 
in a beleaguered town. 

They sat in silence: John puffing away at his pipe, and Jess, 
her work—one of his socks—lying idly upon her knees, with her 
hands clasped over it, and her eyes fixed upon the lights and 
shadows that played with broad fingers upon the wooded slopes 
beyond. 

So silently did they sit that a great green lizard came and 
basked himself in the sun within a yard of them, and a beautiful 
striped butterfly perched deliberately upon the purple grapes! It 
was a delightful day and a delightful spot. They were too far 
from the camp to be disturbed by its rude noise, and the only 
sound that reached their ears was the rippling of running water 
and the whispers of the wind, odorous with the breath of mimosa 
blooms, as it stirred the stiff grey leaves on the blue gums. — 

They were sitting in the shade of the little house that Jess 
had learned to love as she had never loved a spot before, but 
around them lay the flood of sunshine shimmering like golden 
water; and beyond the red line of the fence at the end of the 
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garden, where the rich pomegranate bloom tried to blush the 
roses down, the hot air danced merrily above the rough stone 
wall like a million microscopic elves at play. Peace! every- 
where was peace! and in it the full heart of nature beat out in 
radiant life. Peace in the voice of the turtle-doves among the 
willows! peace in the play of the sunshine and the murmur of the 
wind! peace in the growing flowers and hovering butterfly! Jess 
looked out at the wealth and glory that lay about her, and 
thought that it was like heaven; and then, giving way to that 
queer melancholy strain in her nature, began to wonder idly 
how many human beings had sat and thought the same things, 
and had been gathered up into the azure of the past and 
forgotten; and how many would sit and think there when she 
in her turn had been utterly swept away into that gulf from 
whence no echo ever comes! But what did it matter? The sun- 
shine would still flood the earth with gold, the water would 
ripple, and the butterflies hover; and there would be other 
women to sit and fold their hands and look at it all, and think 
the same identical thoughts, beyond which the human intelli- 
gence cannot travel. And so on for thousands upon thousands 
of centuries, till at last the old world reaches its journey’s 
appointed end, and, passing from the starry spaces, is swallowed 
up with those it bore. 

And she—where would she be? Would she still live on, and 
love and suffer on elsewhere, or was it all a cruel myth? Was 
she merely a creature bred of the teeming earth, or had she an 
individuality beyond the earth? What awaited her after sunset ? 
—Sleep. She had often hoped that it was sleep, and nothing 
but sleep. But now she did not hope that. Her life had centred 
itself round a new interest, and one that she felt could never die 
while the life lasted. She hoped for a future now; for if there was 
a future for her, there would be one for him, and then her day 
would come, and where he was there she would be also. Oh, 
sweet mockery, old and unsubstantial thought, bright dream set 
halowise -ahout.the dull head of life! Who has not dreamt it and 
yet who can believe in it? And yet, who shall say that it may not 
be true? Though philosophers and scientists smile and point in 
derision to the gross facts and freaks that mark our passions, is it 
not still possible that there may be a place where the love shall live 
when the lust has died ; and where Jess will find that she has not 
sat in vain in the sunshine, throwing out her pure heart towards 
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the light of a happiness and a visioned glory of which, for some few 
minutes, the shadow seemed to lay within her? 

John had finished his pipe, and, although she did not know it, 
was watching her face, which, now that she was off her guard, 
was no longer impassive, but seemed to mirror the tender and 
glorious hope that was floating through her mind. Her lips 
were slightly parted, and her wide eyes were full of a soft strange 
light, while on the whole countenance was a look of eager thought 
and spiritualised desire such as he had known portrayed in ancient 
masterpieces upon the face of the Virgin Mother. Jess was not, 
except as regards her eyes and hair, even a good-looking person. 
But, at that moment, John thought that her face was touched 
with a diviner beauty than he had yet seen on the face of 
woman. It thrilled him and appealed to him, not as Bessie’s 
beauty had appealed, but to that other side of his nature, of 
which Jess alone could turn the key. Her face was more like the 
face of a spirit than a human being’s, and it almost frightened 
him to see it. 

‘ Jess,’ he said at last, ‘what are you thinking of?’ 

She started, and her face resumed its normal air. It was as 
though a mask had been suddenly set upon it. 

‘Why do you ask?’ she said. 

‘ Because I want to know. I never saw you look like that before.’ 

She laughed a little. 

‘You would think me foolish if I told you what I was thinking 
about. Never mind, it has gone wherever thoughts go. I will 
tell you what I am thinking about now, which is—that it is about 
time we got out of this place. My uncle and Bessie will be half 
distracted.’ 

‘We've had more than two months of it now. The relieving 
column can’t be far off,’ suggested John; for these foolish people 
in Pretoria laboured under a firm belief that one fine morning they 
would be gratified with the sight of the light dancing down a long 
line of British bayonets, and of Boers evaporating in every direc- 
tion like storm clouds before the sun. 

Jess shook her head. She was beginning to lose faith in 
relieving columns that never came. 

‘If we don’t help ourselves, my opinion is that we may stop 
here till we are starved out, which we pretty well are. However, 
it’s no use talking about it, so I’m off to get our rations. Let’s 
see, have you got everything you want?’ 
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‘Everything, thanks.’ 

‘Well, then, mind you stop quiet till I come back.’ 

‘Why,’ laughed John, ‘I am as strong as a horse.’ 

‘Possibly ; but that is what the doctor said, you know. Good- 
bye!’ And Jess took her big basket and started on what John 
used to feebly call her ‘rational undertaking.’ 

She had not got fifty paces from the door before she suddenly 
caught sight of a familiar form seated on a familiar pony. The 
form was fat and jovial looking, and the pony was small but also 
fat. It was Hans Coetzee—none other! 

Jess could hardly believe her eyes. Old Hans in Pretoria! 
What could it mean ? 

‘Om Coetzee! Om Coetzee!’ she called, as he came ambling 
past her, evidently making for the Heidelberg road. 

The old Boer pulled up his pony, and gazed around him in 
a mnystified way. 

‘Here, Om Coetzee! Here!’ 

‘Allemachter!’ he said, jerking his pony round. ‘It’s you, 
Missie Jess, is it? Now who would have thought of seeing you 
here ?’ 

‘Who would have thought of seeing you here ?’ she answered. 

‘Yes, yes; it seems strange; I dare say that it seems strange. 

3ut I am a messenger of peace, like Uncle Noah’s dove in the 
ark, you know. The fact is,’ and he glanced round to see if 
anybody was listening, ‘I have been sent by the Government to 
arrange about an exchange of prisoners.’ 

‘The Government! What Government ?’ 

‘What Government ? Why, the Triumvirate, of course—whom 
may the Lord bless and prosper as he did Jonah when he walked 
on the wall of the city.’ 

‘Joshua, when he walked round the wall of the city,’ 
suggested Jess. ‘Jonah walked down the whale’s throat.’ 

‘Ah! to be sure, so he did, and blew a trumpet inside. I 
remember now ; though I am sure I don’t know how he did it. The 
fact is that our glorious victories have quite confused me. Ah! 
what a thing it is to be a patriot! The dear Lord makes strong 
the arm of the patriot, and takes care that he hits his man well 
in the middle.’ 

‘You have turned wonderfully patriotic all of a sudden, Om 
Coetzee,’ said Jess tartly. 

‘Yes, missie, yes; I am a patriot to the bone of my back. I 
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hate the English Government; damn the English Government! 
Let us have our land back and our Volksraad. Almighty! I saw 
who was in the right at Laing’s Nek there. Ah, those poor 
rooidaatjes! I shot four of them myself: two as they came up, 
and two as they ran away, and the last one went head-over-heels 
like a buck. Poor man! I cried for him afterwards. I did not 
like going to fight at all, but Frank Muller sent to me and said 
that if I did not go he would have me shot. Ah, he is a devil of 
a man, that Frank Muller! So I went, and when I saw how the 
dear Lord had put it into the heart of the English general io be 
a bigger fool even that day than he is every day, and to try and 
drive us out of Laing’s Nek with a thousand of his poor rooi- 
baatjes, then, I tell you, I saw where the right lay, and I said, 
“Damn the English Government! What is the English Govern- 
ment doing here?” and after Ingogo I said it again.’ 

‘Never mind all that, Om Coetzee,’ broke in Jess. ‘I have 
heard you tell a different tale before, and perhaps you will again. 
Tell me, how are my uncle and my sister? Are they at the 
farm ?’ 

‘ Almighty! you don’t suppose that I have been there to see, 
do you? But, yes, I have heard they are there. It is a nice 
place, that Mooifontein, and I think that I shall buy it when we 
have turned all you English people out of the land. Frank 
Muller told me that they were there. And now I must be getting 
on, or that devil of a man, Frank Muller, will want to know what 
I have been about.’ 

‘Om Coetzee,’ said Jess, ‘will you do something for me? 
We are old friends, you know, and I once persuaded my uncle 
to lend you five hundred pounds when all your oxen died of the 
lungsick.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it shall be paid back one day—when we have got 
the damned Englishmen out of the country.’ And he began to 
gather up his reins preparatory to riding off. 

‘Will you do me a favour?’ said Jess, catching the pony by 
the bridle. 

‘What is it? What is it, missie? I must be getting on. 
That devil of a man, Frank Muller, is waiting for me with the 
prisoners at the Rooihuis Kraal.’ 

‘I want a pass for myself and Captain Niel, and an escort, 
We want to get down home.’ 

The old Boer held up his fat hands in amazement, 
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‘Almighty!’ he said, ‘it is impossible. A pass !—who ever 
heard of such a thing? Come, I must be going.’ 

‘It is not impossible, Uncle Coetzee, as you know,’ said Jess. 
‘Listen! If I get that pass I will speak to my uncle about the 
five hundred pounds. Perhaps he would not want it all back 
again.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Boer. ‘ Well, we are old friends, missie, and 
“never desert a friend,” that is my saying. Almighty! I will ride 
a hundred miles—I will swim through blood for a friend. Well, 
well, I will see. It will depend upon that devil of a man, Frank 
Muller. Where are you to be found—in the white house yonder ? 
Good. To-morrow the escort will come in with the prisoners, and 
if I can get it they will bring the pass. But, missie, remember 
the five hundred pounds. If you do not speak to your uncle 
about that I shall be even with him. Almighty! what a thing 
it is to have a good heart, and to love to help your friends! Well, 
good-day, good-day,’ and off he cantered on his fat pony, his 
broad face shining with a look of unutterable benevolence. 

Jess cast a look of contempt after him, and then went on 
towards the camp to fetch the rations. 

When she got back to ‘The Palatial’ she told John what had 
taken place, and suggested that it would be as well, in case there 
should be a favourable reply to her request, to have everything 
prepared for a start; and, accordingly, the cart was brought down 
and stood outside ‘ The Palatial,’ and John unscrewed the patent 
caps and filled them with castor-oil, and ordered Mouti to keep 
the horses, which were all well, though ‘ poor’ from want of proper 
food, well within hail. 

Meanwhile, old Hans pursued the jerky tenor of his way for 
an hour or so, till he came in sight of a small red house. 

Presently, from the shadow in front of the red house emerged 
a horseman, mounted on a powerful black horse. The horseman 
—a stern, handsome bearded man—put his hand above his eyes 
to shade them from the sun, and gazed up the road. Then he 
seemed to suddenly strike his spurs into the horse, for the animal 
gave a sudden bound forward, and came sweeping towards Hans 
at a hand gallop. © 

‘Ah! it is that devil of a man, Frank Muller!’ ejaculated Hans. 
‘Now I wonder what he wants? I always feel cold down the back 
when he comes near me.’ 

By this time the plunging black horse was being reined up 
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alongside of his pony so sharply that it reared till its great 
hoofs were pawing the air within a few inches of Hans’s head. 

‘Almighty!’ said the old man, tugging his pony round. ‘ Be 
careful, nephew, be careful! I do not wish to be crushed like a 
beetle.’ 

Frank Muller—for it was he—smiled. He had made his horse 
rear purposely, in order to frighten the old man, whom he knew 
to be an arrant coward. 

‘Why have you been so long? and what have you done with 
the Englishmen? You should have been back half an hour ago.’ 

‘ And so I should, nephew, and so I should, if I had not been 
detained. Surely you do not suppose that I would linger in the 
accursed place? Bah!’ and he spat upon the ground, ‘ it stinks 
of Englishmen. I cannot get the taste of them out of my 
mouth.’ 

‘You are a liar, Uncle Coetzee,’ was the cool answer. ‘English 
with the English, Boer with the Boer. You blow neither hot nor 
cold. Be careful lest we show you up. I know you and your 
talk. Do you remember what you were saying to the English- 
man Niel in the inn yard at Wakkerstroom when you turned 
and saw me? I heard, and I do not forget. You know what 
happens to a “land betrayer ” ?’ 

Hans’s teeth positively chattered, and his florid face blanched 
with fear. 

‘What do you mean, nephew?’ he asked. 

‘J—ah!—I mean nothing. I was only speaking a word of 
warning to you as a friend. I have heard things said about you 
by >and he dropped his voice and whispered a name, at the 
sound of which poor Hans turned whiter than ever. 

‘Well, went on his tormentor, when he had sufficiently 
enjoyed his terror, ‘what sort of terms did you make in 
Pretoria ?’ 

‘Oh, good, nephew, good,’ he gabbled, delighted to get on to 
a fresh subject. ‘I found the Englishmen supple as a tanned 
skin. They will give up their twelve prisoners for our four. The 
men are to be in by ten to-morrow. I told their commandant 
about Laing’s Nek and Ingogo, and he would not believe me. He 
thought I lied like himself. They are getting hungry there now. 
I saw a Hottentot I knew there, and he told me that their bones 
were beginning to show.’ 

‘They will be through the skin before long,’ muttered Frank. 
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‘ Well, here we are at the house. The General is there. He has 
just come up from Heidelberg, and you can make your report to 
him. Did you find out about the Englishman—Captain Niel? Is 
it true that he is dead ?’ 

‘No, he is not dead. By the way, I met Om Croft’s niecee— 
the dark one. She is shut up there with the Captain, and she 
begged me to try and get them a pass to go home. Of course I 
told her that it was nonsense, and that they must stop and starve 
with the others,’ 

Muller, who had been listening to this last piece of informa- 
tion with intense interest, suddenly checked his horse and 
answered :— 

‘Did you? Then you are a bigger fool than I thought you. 
Who gave you authority to decide whether they should have a 
pass or not?’ 

CHAPTER XX. 


THE GREAT MAN. 


CoMPLETELY overcome by this last remark, Hans collapsed like.a 
jellyfish out of water, and reflected in his worthless old heart that 


Frank Muller was indeed ‘a devil of a man.’ By this time they 
had reached the door of the little house, and were dismounting, 
and in another minute Hans found himself in the presence of one 
of the leaders of the rebellion. 

He was a short, ugly man of about fifty-five, with a big nose, 
small eyes, straight hair, and a stoop. The forehead, however, 
was good, and the whole face betrayed a keenness and ability far 
beyond the average. The great man was seated at a plain deal 
table, writing something with evident difficulty upon a dirty sheet 
of paper, and smoking a very large pipe. 

‘Sit, Heeren, sit,’ he said when they entered, waving the stem 
of his pipe. towards a deal bench. Accordingly they sat down 
without even removing their hats, and pulling out their pipes, 
proceeded to light them. 

‘ How, in the name of God, do you spell “ Excellency ” ?’ asked 
the General presently. ‘I have spelt it in four different ways, 
and each one looks worse than the last.’ 

Frank Muller gave the required information. Hans in his 
heart thought he spelt it wrong, but he did not dare to say so. 
Then came another pause, only interrupted by the slow scratching 
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of a quill across the dirty paper, during which Hans nearly went to 
sleep ; for the weather was very hot, and he was tired with his ride. 

‘There!’ said the writer presently, gazing at his handwriting 
with an almost childish air of satisfaction, ‘that is done. A curse 
on the man who invented writing! Our fathers did very well 
without it ; why should not we? Though, to be sure, itis useful 
for treaties with the Kafirs. I don’t believe you have told me 
right now about that “Excellency,” nephew. Well, it will have 
to serve. When a man writes such a letter as that to the repre- 
sentative of the English Queen he needn’t mind his spelling ; it 
will be swallowed with the rest,’ and he leaned back in his chair 
and laughed softly. 

‘Well, Meinheer Coetzee, what is it? Ah, I know; the 
prisoners. Well, what did you do?’ 

Hans told his story, and was rambling on when the General 
cut him short. 

‘So, cousin, so! You talk like an ox-waggon—rumble and 
creak and jolt, a devil of a noise and turning of wheels, but very 
little progress. They will give up the twelve men for our four, 
will they? Well, that is about a fair proportion. No, it is 
not, though: four Boers are better than twelve Englishmen any 
day—ay, better than forty!’ and he laughed again. ‘ Well, the 
men shall be sent in as you arranged; they will help to eat up 
their last biscuits. Good-day, cousin. Stop, though; one word 
before you go. I have heard about you at times, cousin. I have 
heard it said that you cannot be trusted. Now, I don’t know if 
that is so. I don’t believe it myself. Only, listen: if it should 
be so, and I should find you out, by God! I will have you cut 
into rimpis with afterox sjambocks, and then shoot you and send 
in your carease as a present to the English,’ and as he said it he 
leaned forward, brought down his fist upon the deal table with a 
bang that produced a most unpleasant effect upon poor Hans’s 
nerves, and a cold gleam of sudden ferocity flickered in the 
small eyes, very discomforting for a timid man to behold, however 
innocent he knew himself to be. 

‘I swear * he began to babble. 

‘Swear not at all, cousin; you are an elder of the church. 
There is no need to, besides. I told you I did not believe it of 
you ; only I have had one or two cases of this sort of thing lately. 
No, never mind who they were. You will not meet them about 
again. Good-day, cousin, good-day. Forget not to thank the 
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Almighty God for our glorious victories. He will expect it from 
an elder of the church.’ 

Poor Hans departed crestfallen, feeling that the days of him 
who tries, however skilfully and impartially, to sit upon two 
stools at once are not happy days, and sometimes threaten to be 
short ones. And supposing that the Englishmen should win after 
all—as in his heart he hoped they might—how should he then 
prove that he had hoped it? The General watched him waddle 
through the door from under his pent brows, a half-humorous, 
half-menacing expression on his face. 

‘A windbag; a coward; a man without a heart for good or 
for evil. Bah! nephew, that is Hans Coetzee. I have known 
him for years. Well, let him go. He would sell us if he could, 
but I have frightened him now, and, what is more, if I see reason, 
he shall find I never bark unless I mean to bite. Well, enough 
of him. Let me see, have I thanked you yet for your share in 
Majuba? Ah! that was a glorious victory! How many were 
there of you when you started up the mountain ?’ 

‘ Kighty men.’ ; 

‘ And how many at the end ?’ 

‘One hundred and seventy—perhaps a few more.’ 

‘And how many of you were hit ?’ 

‘ Three—one killed, two wounded, and a few scratches.’ 

‘Wonderful, wonderful! It was a brave deed, and because it 
was so brave it was successful. He must have been mad, that 
English general. Who shot him ?’ 

‘Breytenbach. Colley held up a white handkerchief in his 
hand, and Breytenbach fired, and down went the general all of a 
heap, and then they all ran helter skelter down the hill. Yes, it 
was a wonderful thing! They could have beat us back with their 
lefthand. That is what comes of having a righteous cause, Uncle.’ 

The General smiled grimly. ‘ That is what comes of having men 
who can shoot, and who understand the country, and are not afraid. 
Well, it is done, and well done. The stars in their courses have 
fought for us, Frank Muller, and so far we have conquered. But 
how is it to end? You are no fool; tell me, how will it end?’ 

Frank Muller rose and walked twice up and down-the room 
before he answered. ‘Shall I tell you?’ he asked, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, went on: ‘It will end in our 
getting the country back. That is what this armistice means. 
There are thousands of rooibaatjes there at the Nek; they cannot 
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therefore be waiting for soldiers. They are waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to yield, Uncle. We shall get the country back, and you 
will be President of the Republic.’ 

The old man took a pull at his pipe. ‘ You have a long head, 
Frank, and it bas not run away with you. The English Govern- 
ment is going to give in. The stars in their courses continue 
to fight for us. The English Government is as mad as its officers. 
They will give in. But it means more than that, Frank; I will 
tell you what it means. It means ’—and again he let his heavy 
hand fall upon the deal table—‘ the triumph of the Boer through- 
out South Africa. Bah! Burgers was not such a fool after all 
when he talked of his great Dutch Republic. I have been twice 
to England now, and I know the Englishman. I could measure 
him for his veldtschoens [shoes]. He knows nothing—nothing. 
He understands his shop; he is buried in his shop, and can think 
of nothing else. Sometimes he goes away and starts his shop in 
other places, and buries himself in it, and makes it a big shop, 
because he understands shops. But it is all a question of shops, 
and if the shops abroad interfere with the shops at home, or if 
it is thought that they do, which comes to the same thing, then 
the shops at home put an end to the shops abroad. Bah! they 
talk a great deal there in England, but, at the bottom of it, it is 
shop, shop, shop. They talk of honour, and patriotism too, but 
they both give way to the shop. And I tell you this, Frank 
Muller: it is the shop that has made the English, and it is the 
shop that will destroy them. Well, so be it. We shall have our 
slice: Africa for the Africanders. The Transvaal for the Trans- 
vaalers first, then the rest. Shepstone was a clever man; he 
would have made it all into an English shop, with the black men 
for shop-boys. We have changed all that, but we ought to be 
grateful to Shepstone. The English have paid our debts, they 
have eaten up the Zulus, who would otherwise have destroyed us, 
and they have let us beat them, and now we are going to have 
our turn again, and, as you say, I shall be the first President.’ 

‘Yes, Uncle,’ replied the younger man calmly, ‘and I shall be 
the second.’ 

The great man looked at him. ‘You are a bold man,’ he 
said ; ‘ but boldness makes the man and the country. I dare say 
you will. You have the head; and one clear head can turn many 
fools, as the rudder does the ship, and guide’them when they are 
turned. I dare say that you will be President one day.’ 
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‘Yes, I shall be President, and when I am I will drive the 
Englishmen out of South Africa. This I will do with the help 
of the Natal Zulus. Then I will destroy the natives, as T’Chaka 
destroyed, keeping only enough for slaves. That is my plan, 
Uncle ; it is a good one.’ 

‘It is a big one ; I am not certain that it is a good one. But 
good or bad, who shall say? You may carry it out, nephew, if 
you live. A man with brains and wealth may carry out anything 
if he lives. But there is a God. I believe, Frank Muller, that 
there is a God, and I believe that God sets a limit to a man’s 
doings. If he is going too far, God kills him. Jf you live, 
Frank Muller, you will do these things, but perhaps God will 
kill you. Who can say ? You will do what God wills, not what 
you will.’ 

The elder man was speaking seriously now. Muller felt that 
this was none of the whining cant people in authority among the 
Boers find it desirable to adopt. It was what he thought, and it 
chilled Muller in spite of his pretended scepticism, as the sincere 
belief of an intellectual man, however opposite to our own, is apt 
to chill us into doubt of ourselves and our opinions. For a 
moment his slumbering superstition awoke, and he felt half 
afraid. Between him and that bright future of blood and power 
lay a chill gulf. Suppose that gulf should be death, and the 
future nothing but a dream—or worse! His face fell as the idea 
occurred to him, and the General noticed it. 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘ he who lives will see. Meanwhile you have 
done good service to the State, and you shall have your reward, 
cousin. If I am President —he laid emphasis on this, the mean- 
ing of which his listener did not miss—‘ if by the support of my 
followers I become President, I will not forget you. And now I 
must upsaddle and get back. I want to be at Laing’s Nek in 
sixty hours, to wait for General Wood’s answer. You will see 
about the sending in of those prisoners ;’ and he knocked out his 
pipe and rose. 

‘By the way, Meinheer,’ said Muller, Ny adopting a 
tone of respect, ‘I have a favour to ask.’ 

‘What is it, nephew ?’ 

‘I want a pass for two friends of mine—English people—in 
Pretoria to go down to their relations in Wakkerstroom district. 
They sent a message to me by Hans Coetzee.’ 

‘I don’t like giving passes,’ answered the General with 
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some irritation. ‘You know what it means, letting out mes- 
sengers, I wonder you ask me.’ 

‘It is a small favour, Meinheer, and I do not think that it 
will much matter. Pretoria will not be besieged much longer. 
I am under an obligation to the people.’ 

‘Well, well, as you like; but, if any harm comes of it, you will 
be held responsible. Write the pass; I will sign it.’ 

Frank Muller sat down and wrote and dated the paper. Its 
contents were simple: ‘ Pass the bearers unharmed.’ 

‘That is big enough to drive a waggon along,’ said the General, 
when it was handed to him to sign. ‘ It might mean all Pretoria.’ 

‘IT am not certain if there are two or three of them,’ answered 
Muller carelessly. 

‘Well, well, you are responsible. Give me the pen;’ and he 
scrawled his big coarse signature at the foot. 

‘I propose, with your permission, to escort the cart down with 
two other men. As you are aware, I go down to take over the 
command of the Wakkerstroom district to-morrow.’ 

‘Very good. It is your affair ; you are responsible. I shall 
ask no questions, provided your friends do no hurt to the cause ;’ 
and he left the room without another word. 

When the great man had gone, Frank Muller sat down again 
on the bench and looked at the pass, and communed with himself, 
for he was far too wise a man to commune with anybody else. ‘The 
Lord hath delivered mine enemy into mine hand,’ he said with a 
smile, and stroked his golden beard. ‘Well, well, I will not 
waste His merciful opportunities as I did that day out buck- 
shooting. And then for Bessie. I suppose I shall have to kill 
the old man too. I am sorry for that, but it can’t be helped ; 
besides, if anything should happen to Jess, Bessie will take 
Mooifontein, and that is worth having. Not that I want more 
land; I have enough. Yes, I will marry her. It would serve 
her right if I didn’t; but, after all, marriage is more respectable, 
and also one has more hold of a wife. Nobody will interfere for 
her. Then, she will be of use to me by-and-by, for a beautiful 
woman is a power even among these fellow-countrymen of mine, 
if only a man knows how to bait his lines with her. Yes, I shall 
marry her. Bah! that is the way to win a woman—by capture ; 
and, what is more, they like it. It makes her worth winning too. 
It will be a courtship of blood. Well, the kisses will be the 
sweeter, and in the end she will love me the more for what I have 
dared for her. So, Frank Muller, so! Ten years ago you said 
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to yourself: “There are three things worth having in the world— 
first, wealth ; secondly, women, if they take your fancy, or, better 
still, one woman, if you desire her above all others; thirdly, 
power.” Now, you have got the wealth, for one way and another 
you are the richest man in the Transvaal. In a week’s time you 
will have the woman you love, and who is sweeter to you than all 
the world besides. In five years’ time you will have the power— 
absolute power. That old man is clever; he will be President. 
But I am cleverer. I shall soon take his seat, thus ’—and he rose 
and seated himself in the General’s chair—‘ and he will go down 
a step and take mine. Ay, and then I will reign. My tongue 
shall be honey and my hand iron. I will pass over the land like a 
storm. I will drive the English out with the help of the Kafirs, 
and then I will kill the Kafirs and take their land. Ah!’—and his 
eyes flashed and his nostrils dilated as he said it to himself—‘ then 
life will be worth living! What athing is power! What a thing 
it is to be able to destroy! Take that Englishman, my rival: 
to-day he is well and strong; in three days he will be gone 
utterly, and I—I shall have sent him away. That is power. But 
when the time comes that I have only to stretch out my hand to 
send thousands after him !—that will be absolute power ; and then 
with Bessie I shall be happy.’ 

And so he dreamed on for an hour or more, till at last the 
fumes of his untutored imagination actually drowned his reason in 
spiritual intoxication. Picture after picture rose and unrolled 
itself before his mind’s eye. He saw himself as President address- 
ing the Volksraad, and compelling it to his will. He saw himself, 
the supreme general of a great host, defeating the forces of 
England with awful carnage, and driving them before him; ay, 
he even selected the battle-ground on the slopes of the Biggars- 
berg in Natal. Then he saw himself again, sweeping the natives 
out of South Africa with the unrelenting besom of his might, and 
ruling unquestioned over a submissive people. And, last of all, 
he saw something glittering at his feet—it was a crown! 

This was the climax of his intoxication. Then there came an 
anticlimax. The rich imagination which had been leading him 
on as a gaudy butterfly does a child, suddenly changed colour and 
dropped to earth; and then rose up in his mind the memory of 
the General’s words: ‘God sets a limit to a man’s doings. If 
he is going too far, God kills him,’ 

The butterfly had settled on a coffin! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE; OR, LIFE AT A 
HEALTH-RESORT, 


One stood upon a coign of prospect wide 

Which gave upon a tranquil harbourage, 

Where, while soft airs did all their wounds assuage, 
Full many a brown and silver sail did ride. 

He saw the varying ensigns freak’d and pied 

Of many nations, resting from the rage 

Of outer storm and darkness, youth and age 

The pinnace and the worn hulk side by side. 

And as he gazed on every ravaged sail, 

Knowing the weary heels again must speed, 

Till they should reap the inevitable meed, 
Ploughing thro’ all false hap and counter gale, 
Unto a low sad strain he set his tale 

And sang ‘ Durch Erdensturm nach Himmelsfried? 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


‘RESTEN sie einen moment,’ and the speaker of this impossible 
sentence being a monoglot Englishman with a weak chest and a 
quantity of luggage, calmly drew a cigar-case from one pocket, a 
silver match-box from another, and delayed his highness the driver 
of the Schneedorf post for fully a minute and a half while he lit 
his after-breakfast weed. Behind him was his comfortable hotel 
and the smiling proprietor thereof ; far up in front the snow-bound 
pass, 2,000 feet below the summit of which, on the far side, lay a 
little winter city with the reputation of a successful health-resort. 
The guard tumbles into the vacant seat next to our friend in the 
coupé; crick-crack with the inevitable whip, and off they lumber. 
Whew! how cold it is in the middle of October at 8 a.M.! The 
ascent begins directly. ‘Hs geht streng auf, says the guard. 
‘ By all means,’ replies our Englishman ; ‘ have a cigar.’ Where- 
upon they relapse into the silence begot of mutual misunderstand- 
ing, and Mr. Frank Leigh, ztat twenty-five, betakes himself to 
the contemplation of the view and the uncongenial society of his 
own thoughts. 

‘Ugh!’ he groans, ‘I wonder how long I shall have to stop 
in this desolate little place up in the mountains? Confound old 
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Weber, I might as well have gone to the Arctic regions. Safe to 
be a draughty hotel, no billiard-room, no society, no anything.’ 

But Master Frank gwd pessimist belongs to a not uncommon 
class, and no more anticipates the realisation of his prognostications 
than you or Ido. Pessimism is with him a vade-mecum which 
serves many purposes. At present it is lugged in asa metaphysical 
blanket to keep its owner warm and prevent him from dwelling 
on extraneous unpleasantnesses. 

On the right rises a sea of pine and larch, with here and there 
a black gigantic rock islanded by mountain streams. In front, 
seen through the little window of the diligence, the off-wheeler’s 
hind legs from the hocks to the hoofs are an irritating nightmare 


of perpetual motion; on the left the yawning guard outlined | 


on the morning mist of his window-pane. Under these soporific 
influences our friend goes to sleep and stays there till 3.30 P.M., 
when he wakes suddenly, to find himself passing a cemetery. On 
this sign of civilisation. he pulls himself together, swears at the 
cold, and in ten minutes alights at the post-office with sensations 
closely akin to those of Briggs minor, aged twelve, when that 
young gentleman was first deposited at the gates of Rugby. 

After a short drive in the ’bus of his selected hotel and an 
effusive greeting from the manager, he finds himself installed in 
a north room on the third floor, which is to be his den for the 
next six months, unless some more favoured visitor shuffles off 
his mortal coil and vacates his sunny south room for ever, when 
Mr. Leigh may possibly be promoted, vice Phthisicus, resigned. 

And now that we have followed the cyclic poets’ bad example, 
and begun the sketch, as it were, from the ‘ double egg,’ we may 
as well leave our stranger to his shaving-brush and precede him 
downstairs. The arrangements will probably dispel his gloomy 
views as to accommodation, and the number of faces in the corridor 
promises society to suit all frames of mind. The billiard-rooms, 
salons, and theatre all look like business, and the view of the 
mountains opposite is good enough not to pall even after a six 
months’ contemplation. 

When Mr. Leigh appears at dinner he will be instantly 
reckoned up by eighty pairs of eyes, docketed ‘ Possibly useful,’ 
and deposited in the mental pigeon-holes appertaining to the 
owners of the aforesaid eyes. After a week he will feel at home 
in the billiard-room, after a fortnight in the salons, and after a 
month he will seem to have lived at Schneedorf all his life. 
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The ethical atmosphere of all corporate bodies drawn from 
varying strata is in the concrete different, in the abstract the 
same. Society in an hotel or an ocean steamer is alike governed 
by the inexorable law of averages. Which position I am prepared 
to prove to the intelligent sceptic if he will stand with me at the 
foot of the stairs and analyse the human components as they troop 
down to their consommeé & la volaille and gigot de mouton. Here 
comes Mrs. Dashington; genus, grass-widow; species, rapid; an 
excellent specimen of a well-known type. With mathematical 
certainty we may calculate on finding her or her equivalent on 
any moonlight night patrolling the deck of the Cunarder, or the 
balcony of the hotel, and I am ready to bet that there is a black, 
grey, or brown coat, trousers and pumps complete, within three 
feet of her- She is usually detested by the rest of her sex because 
she monopolises more than her share of the men. 

Again, Mrs. McVinegar, a forbidding-looking dame, six-feet- 
one in her thick woollen stockings. When she puts up her 
glasses she reminds one of a pirate felucca unmasking her blind 
port-holes. She hates all young men, and has an equally uncom- 
promising daughter. Then there is young Sampson, the ’Varsity 
blue, popular with all the men and the subject of the open 
admiration of most of the ladies; Mr. Rattle, who will play you 
at billiards or poker from now to Christmas, if you like; J. P. 
Twaddle, Esq., son of the prominent member for Mudby, who 
inveighs against hereditary legislators with a noble zeal; and 
many other smirkers, quos dicere longum est, with immaculate 
linen and faces like so many plaster casts of Democritus. 

There is a fair sprinkling of marriageable damsels, most of 
whom the unsophisticated stranger, if he is over thirty, will 
avoid, if under, fall in love with, and the usual percentage of 
elderly fogies of both sexes whose chief mission in life seems to 
be to get the ‘ Times’ first in the morning and snub the vagaries 
of their juniors. 

Having been pitchforked into this heterogeneous assemblage, 
we will leave Mr. Leigh to make himself as comfortable as he 
can. To judge by his assiduous conversation with that remark- 
ably nice-looking girl sitting next him at table d’héte, he seems 
determined to make the best of the situation. 








LIFE AT A HEALTH-RESORT. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DOCTOR PAYS A VISIT. 


HavInG resolved to enjoy a little holiday, if possible, before being 
put on invalid régime, Mr. Leigh postponed his acquaintance with 
the doctor for a fortnight, in the course of which he gleaned some 
useful facts concerning that individual. Dr. Schwarz is ubiquitous, 
or nearly so. His chief peculiarity is turning up at odd moments, 
just when his patients do not wish to see him; and then he has 
a nasty trick of sending one to bed at nine, or earlier, on the 
slightest provocation. 

He has an especial horror of dancing, and has been heard to 
give it as his professional opinion that every big dance kills at 
least two patients. He has the eyes of an Argus and the ears of 
a Red Indian, and by the assistance of these two organs, com- 
bined with a practical knowledge of human nature, he contrives to 
know a good deal more about the habits and customs of his charges 
than their own mothers. Master Frank, having heard of these 
characteristics, consulted him one morning with some trepidation, 
and was told to be in bed at 9 P.M. same evening, and he would 
be visited. At the appointed time a brisk knock was heard at 
the door, and in walked the doctor. 

He is six feet high and dressed in the regulation frock-coat 
and dark trousers, from the pocket of which he presently pro- 
duced a stethoscope and proceeded to ‘vet’ the patient. His 
forehead is high, his hair curly and longish, he has a neatly cut 
brown beard, whiskers carefully shaved off so as not to interfere 
with the process of auscultation, and a rather bloodshot eye, which 
he fixed apparently on a spot in the blanket and kept it there in 
silence for fully a minute. 

Frank was relieved to find that he was only counting the 
respirations and had not gone suddenly demented, as he had 
begun to suspect. Then the patient was examined—his age, 
weight, and some particulars of his family history noted down in 
the doctor’s voluminous pocket-book, directions given him, and 
exit Dr. Schwarz with a shake of the hand to his next patient. 
He will come every fortnight now for the next six months, and woe 
betide Mr. Leigh if, in consequence of late hours and too much 
dancing, he fails to make the progress which is expected of him, 

Dr. Schwarz is a model doctor. He is reassuring to the 
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nervous, severe to the fractious, and respected by all. He is 
popularly supposed to know more about lungs than any man in 
Europe, and some of his cures are veritable resurrections. He 
pulled young Sampson through last year, when the London big- 
wigs only gave him a fortnight more to live, and the ungrateful 
dog had the effrontery to go up the Pitzhorn the other day, and 
is now, to use his own words, as fit as a fiddle. 

Dr. Schwarz is up early and late to bed. He spends the 
intervening hours in assisting nature to cure those for whom a 
cure is possible, and in smoothing the way for those whom the gods 
love. Kvviva Dr. Schwarz! 


CHAPTER III. 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


THERE is one thing which I would impress upon all intending 
visitors to a health-resort. Be wise in your choice of a room, or 
rather be lucky in the room which is assigned to you, for in this 
as in most other matters, as Mr. Rattle will tell you, fortune can 
give away a good bit of weight to wisdom. 


One’s den for a six months’ sojourn is not to be chosen at hap- 
hazard. By a judicious combination of begging and bullying, 
importunity of application, and incapacity for digesting a refusal, 
a persevering person may usually better his lot in this respect, 
and if you can enlist the services of Dr. Schwarz in your behalf 
he may prove a valuable ally. 

A north room is an abomination, as Mr. Leigh found before he 
had been in it a week, but there are often disadvantages attached 
to more favourably situated abodes which are well worth weighing 
before a change is made. 

Mr. Leigh accomplished a change, and it may be useful to 
enumerate a few of his most conspicuous pests. Imprimis. 
Miss Miggs, a musician of absolutely no merit. Though passion- 
ately fond of. music, he found it impossible to listen without a 
protest to the searching strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ as 
rendered, on the other side of the lath-and-plaster partition, in 
a wheezy treble and a strong Scotch accent, by this young lady at 
6 A.M. on a winter morning. 

Item. Herr Miiller, who plays the zither, an instrument of 
_ which the enjoyment to the listener is in inverse ratio to the 
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quantity. He occupies the rooms opposite Mr. Leigh. He is a 
Teuton, patriotic to excess and unpleasant in the capacity of a 
controversialist. He wears a medallion of ‘my Emperor’ on his 
watch-chain, and thrums his national airs on the rare occasions 
when he is not engaged in picking a quarrel for a fancied insult. 

Item. Mrs. McVinegar. She lodged a complaint at the 
bureau, the day before yesterday, concerning a bad habit which 
Mr. Leigh had acquired of throwing out his boots to be cleaned 
before retiring to bed, and of course the overworked but amiable 
secretary, in the intervals of giving A. B. change for five franes 
and telling C. D. the best route to St. Petersburg, had to under- 
take the redress of her grievance. 

Then there are the roaring blades who give champagne and 
poker parties in their rooms, to be avoided. They are apt to 
intrude on the privacy of a stranger with no other excuse than an 
irrational craving for his society, which is usually the prelude to 
an increase in his weekly bill under the head of gebrocken. I 
should be failing in my duty were I not also to recommend you 
not to neglect a scrutiny of the surrounding balconies ; they are 
sometimes pregnant with unpleasant surprises. 

E.g. when Miss Miggs and the zither combined had driven 
him distracted, Frank fled to his verandah one morning and pre- 
pared to indulge in a quiet pipe and an hour with ‘Jane Eyre.’ 
Suddenly he became conscious of a disturbing influence, and on 
listening for a moment distinctly heard a voice proclaiming, in 
a monotonous recitative, that the bride was dressed in white satin 
and the bridesmaids, six in number, wore diamond lockets, the 
gifts of the bridegroom, that the Queen walked out yesterday, and 
that Mr. Gladstone’s health is improving. It took fully a second 
and a half to realise that it must be the ‘ lady companion’ of old 
and daft Mrs. McWhirtle reading out the ‘Times’ on the next 
balcony but one, and then, with a groan of despair, poor Tantalus 
having seen the refreshing streams, in the shape of Charlotte 
Bronté’s best novel and Shoolbred’s extra-selected bird’s-eye, 
recede from his, grasp, was driven to the uncongenial atmosphere 
of the billiard-room, where Twaddle for the moment reigned 
supreme, 

And the moral of all this is, as the Duchess would say, that ‘ it 
is better to bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.’ 

22—2 
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CHAPTER IV. 


~ 


CHACUN A SON GOtT. 


‘May I have the pleasure of the first waltz, Mrs. Dashington ?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Leigh.’ 

Off they glide to the sparkling melody of ‘ Boccaccio’ or the 
dreamy measures of ‘ Fesche Geister.’ 

Vive la bagatelle! It is Friday evening, and the usual weekly 
sacrifice to Terpsichore is being paid. The devotees are more 
numerous than usual to-night, and all goes merry as the proverbial 
marriage-bell. May I ask you to listen a moment, lector benevole, 
with shut eyes and imagine yourself in the historic ball-room of 
Belgium’s capital. Surely you can hear Byron’s ‘deep sound’ 
which ‘ strikes like a rising knell.’ Well, don’t be alarmed ; it is 
only Mrs. MeVinegar pouring out the vials of her wrath in an 
extremely audible sotto voce on the unconscious head of Mrs. D. 
That charming butterfly has already danced four times consecu- 
tively with Master Frank, and is evidently enjoying herself. 
Meanwhile Miss McVinegar is languishing partnerless as usual. 
Her sole chance, I am afraid, will be the Lancers with Twaddle, she 
being the only lady in the room of whom that individual is not 
afraid. O gioventi, primavera della vita. Away with romance. 
Look behind the green screen in the corner for a picture of enjoy- 
ment. There is old Sir Archie Bagwig; he has been out fishing, 
and, I grieve to say, has caught nothing but a bad cold. It made 
him late for dinner, and he is now concentrating all his attention 
on a salmi de perdreaux, in utter unconsciousness of the incon- 
gruity of his position. He follows the precedent set him by his 
brother of the bench in Corinth, and cares for none of these things. 
It was not until Sampson and Miss Linton executed a neat cannon 
against his screen in the course of the Highland schottische, and 
upset his ice pudding and half bottle of Pomard into his lap, that 
he recovered the use of his tongue and went off at once to tax 
his mortal enemy, Mrs. McVinegar, who is on the Amusement 
Committee—goodness knows how she got there—with being ‘the 
instigator, madam, of these idiotic displays.’ Listen to him, he 
imagines himself summing up to the jury: ‘I declare, madam,’ 
he perorates, ‘I know no place on earth, except Hanwell and 
Colney Hatch, where the inmates dance so much as at a health- 
resort,’ 
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Never mind, Sir Archie, though it may not suit your own par- 
ticular complaint, viz. an abnormal development of red tape on the 
brain, it does a deal of good, both mental and bodily, to the majority 
of the patients, and, therefore, O cavillers of every sort, favete 
linguis. 

If an invalid requires amusement combined with nice gentle 
exercise, let him take unto himself a toboggan and learn to ride it. 

The number of ‘situations’ to which that innocent-looking 
little go-cart may be made accessory is something extraordinary, 
though its greatest piquancy may probably be found in the fact 
that locomotion on it, plus the charm of a sowpcon of danger, in- 
variably appears more or less undignified to the casual observer. 

Mr. Leigh, having been forbidden by Dr. Schwarz to enter for 
races, took up a commanding position at Woodstack corner on the 
occasion of the inter-hotel contests the other day, and sucked in 
much quiet amusement in the course of the morning. Woodstack 
corner is to Schneedorf what Beecher’s Brook is to Liverpool or 
the Big Double to Punchestown, and if not carefully negotiated 
becomes amusing—for the on-looker. In the course of a race 
there are usually—with any luck at all—three or four purlers at 
this particular point, and if we look over Leigh’s shoulder we shall 
get a good view of them. Most of the men have got down all 
right, but here comes Fitznoodle at last. Mark his agonised ex- 
pression as he nears the fatal spot! I am afraid he is not enjoying 
himself much. 

Exactly in the middle of the steepest part of the run he has 
lost his hat, and has apparently left his head inside it. One stick 
only remains in his irresolute hand, and with the courage of despair 
he dashes straight at the bank. It is all over in a fraction of a 
second, and Leigh is picking up the fragments of Fitznoodle and 
his celebrated *boggan ‘Sudden Death,’ who have both gone over 
the bank and are now lying close together on their respective backs 
in the soft snow ten feet below. Unfortunate Fitznoodle, he has 
never in his life negotiated that corner successfully. Miss Flirt- 
ington comes next, smiling and confident with a coquettish little 
cow-beli jingling on her cross-bar. Poor thing, a flutter of skirts 
and a foamy sheet of up-thrown snow announces the destruction 
of her hopes. Let us draw a veil over her misery. 

Ill-natured people said afterwards that she did it on purpose ; 
but, then, really one can’t believe what some people say. Certainly 
Master Frank deserted his post of observation immediately after 
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the accident, and neither he nor Miss Flirtington turned up at 
lunch till the ‘ pankacques 4 la Shrove Tuesday ’ were very nearly 
finished. She didn’t eat much even then, and attributed her 
want of appetite to her fall in the morning. Unfortunately for 
her, Mrs. McVinegar’s maid saw her going into Semonlini’s, the 
confectioner’s, with Leigh, which fact that astute damsel ‘ex- 
panded’ with all the facility of a practised reporter into half a 
column of ‘evening special’ for her mistress’s ear, in which the 
words ‘ oysters and champagne’ figured in the boldest type. 

Needless to say, Mrs. McV. was equal to the emergency, and 
succeeded in disseminating the news through the hotel in the 
fast time, even for her, of seven minutes and a half by the hall 
clock. 

One might have forgiven Miss Flirtington for her artless little 
plan, but she really ought not to have left her machine in the 
middle of the road after her restoration to terra firma; it was 
inexcusable carelessness, and thereby hangs a tale, for when 
Sylvia Type—most indefatigable of photographeresses—was 
coming down the run, camera and all, on her ’boggan she collided 
with Miss F.’s recreant steed just round a corner, and bang went 
camera, lenses, plates, proofs, and a week’s hard work at one fell 
swoop. Such unexpected meetings, though sometimes unavoid- 
able, are always to be deplored. Sylvia, however, being a phleg- 
matic young person, as all who deal in an art so productive of 
unpleasant surprises ought to be, picked herself and her belong- 
ings up as best she could, but her instantaneous picture of Rattle 
and Mrs. Dashington coming down together in a most picturesque 
attitude has been lost to posterity; the plate is broken, and jit is 
incapable of reproduction. Truly a pity: it would have given 
such gratification to Mr. Dashington if that individual should ever 
take it into his jealous head to visit Schneedorf. 


CHAPTER V. 
GOSSIP. 


To spend one’s time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing was supposed to have been a peculiarity of 
the ancient Athenians. If so, the Miss Hasties are to be con- 
gratulated on possessing a very considerable amount of decidedly 
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Greek feeling, though I regret to add that this is the only spot 
of classic light which illumines the otherwise extremely unclas- 
sical atmosphere of their existence. They have, as it were, the 
Pyrrhic dance, but where, oh where, is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Qué human beings and under the head of ‘ character’ they may be 
classified as good-natured to every one except one another, but 
their good-nature takes the unusual form of dealing wholesale and 
retail in the commodity of gossip, which, as it passes through their 
hands, is judiciously flavoured by the introduction of a little extra 
acid for the unhappy few whom they call their friends. To take 
the most indulgent view, it may be argued that, as they evidently 
regard notoriety, in however small a sphere, as essential to true 
happiness, they merely forward that happiness by the steady 
circulation of exaggerated rumour. 

Their verdicts in character cases are produced, as in a recent 
cause célébre, more by an appeal to emotion than by a logical 
exposition of fact. Their inner consciousness alternately usurps 
the réle of Crown Prosecutor and counsel for the defence, and it 
is the preponderance of dramatic power in one or other of these 
capacities which inyariably determines the issue. 

Be wise, therefore, all ye who read ; stray not from the stern 
macadam of conventionality to the fair Bohemian fields. If you 
do but bend, in all innocence, to the perfume of a single violet, 
the voice of ill-fame, under the Miss Hasties’ direction, will pro- 
claim you to have plucked whole handfuls of ‘ roses and raptures ’ 
more luxuriant than ever flowered in the singing of Dolores’ lover. 
The Miss Hasties are the very incarnation of gossip. In their 
other mutual concerns there is generally a smouldering fire of 
internecine strife, but when once the trumpet has sounded the 
charge, unlike the party-man who is ready to secede from his 
chief on a side issue at a critical occasion—and count it honour- 
able too—they sink all private dignities, mass their forces, and 
advance in good order on the foe. 

There are only two mancuvres which have any chance of 
success against them: one is a crushing counter-volley poured 
in before they have brought their guns to bear, and the other is 
a rapid retreat. 

They must be heartbroken when the season breaks up. 
Gossip and scandal are their meat and drink, and, like Homer’s 
swine, which do always batten on acorns and mast and cornels, 
they devour it for their daily bread. When such standing dishes 
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as Mrs. Dashington, Miss Linton, and Mr. Rattle, and a few others 
are removed, they will expire of moral starvation. 

For a pleasing contrast let me direct your attention to Sylvia 
Type. She hates scandal, and takes a different way of showing 
her good-nature. She is always busy, and as soon as her fingers 
are clean from her photographic messes, they are greasy with 
beef-tea for that poor chap Krankstein, who does not seem some- 
how to get as much out of life as most people, and is extremely 
grateful for kindness in consequence. From @ priori considera- 
tions, I should say that the Miss Hasties, with the ingenuity of 
their order, have already detected an interested motive. They 
are incapable of imagining such a lusus nature as a kind action 
which is not the child of self-interest, and as it is impossible for 
their anthropomorphic disposition to interpret Sylvia Type in any 
other terms than those of themselves, they have already fathered 
it on husband-hunting, the most potent mainspring, according 
to their limited ideas, of all female action. 

Mrs. McVinegar is a person for whom I have a greater respect 
than for the Miss Hasties. 

Though she gathers her skirts about her, when she passes a 
fellow-creature in the corridor, with the air of a visitor in a small- 
pox hospital, one feels that her age gives her the privilege of 
doing so if she likes. A spiteful old woman and an ill-tempered 
old man are in the natural order of things. They are, unfor- 
tunately, so frequently spiteful and ill-tempered that they seem 
to have a right to be so by prescriptive use from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, and in fact 
their appearance in any other character would, in many cases, be 
a jarring anomaly. 

Mrs. McVinegar contrives to impart a pungency to her made 
dishes which renders them actually appetising. If Frank Leigh 
had heard her remarks on him when she had seen him coming 
out of Semonlini’s with Mrs. D. last Saturday, it would have been 
as wholesome as the walk to Veltliner which Dr. Schwarz had 
prescribed for that morning, and which for obvious reasons he did 
not take. 

With the Miss Hasties, on the other hand, it is otherwise. 
In their own estimation, at any rate; they are still juvenile, and 
juvenile cynicism is an abomination, saith the philosopher. 

But, after all, as ‘ Nature is one with rapine,’ so the Miss Hasties 
et hoc genus omne are only fulfilling their appointed destiny. 
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‘The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared by 
the shrike,’ and Mrs. D.’s and many another’s good name is rent 
and mangled and cast aside by those whose vocation it is to 
do so. And whatever is is worst. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THEIR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


THE passion for treading the boards which has invaded the upper 
classes is a thing not to be understanded of the common people. 

The fact certainly remains, though it does not in any way 
become elucidated, when one draws on experience for an illustra- 
tion. For instance, what pleasure could it have given to Charlie 
Heavystone, who is a thorough good fellow, to display to his 
friends such a specimen of stuttering incompetence as he did in 
‘ Sweethearts ’ the other evening with Miss Gusher? 

Besides being unable to pronounce three consecutive words of 
his part without the prompter’s audible assistance, he contrived 
to induct himself into about the most silly expression which the 
human visage is capable of wearing, and, to judge by the colour 
of his face, he must have known he was making an ass of himself. 

Then, again, look at Mr. Pegger, an elderly gentleman and 
the father of a family. He essayed a big part for the benefit of a 
local hospital last week. People will tell you that he enjoyed 
acting, but nothing less than an affidavit will make a rational 
being believe what is against all evidence of the senses. He went 
through it with a dull mechanical expression, such as you may 
see any day in the oakum-picking room of the Kensington casual 
ward; and as for the effect on the audience, Frank Leigh ex- 
pressed his intention of giving a louis to the charity on condition 
of being allowed to stop away in future. Occasionally, I notice, 
the actors appear to derive gratification from the performance as 
distinct from the audience; but, as a rule, one implies the other, 
for the obvious reason that frequency of rehearsal, so dear to the 
heart of the leading lady, benefits indirectly the audience also. 

If endless rehearsing both on and off the stage be any guarantee 
of ultimate success, Miss Linton and Sampson in ‘ Youthful Fancies’ 
ought to have given the most polished performance of the season. 


She certainly looked a charming Delilah on the eventful night, 
22—5 
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But the Christy Minstrels were the final flicker of the dying 
season. 
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and did the ingenuous maiden with a fidelity which one could 
have hardly supposed possible. I rather think the giant is in the 
hands of the Philistines, and I am told that she has cut his hair 
already—at any rate a nice crisp lock of it for herself—in token 
of his submission. 

The piece went off capitally, in spite of a slight hitch on the 
part of the curtain, which, with the perverse malignity of all 
amateur curtains, declined to come down at all upon the final 
tableau in which everybody is in everybody else’s arms. The 
theory of Mrs. McVinegar, who is really a woman of marvellous 
suggestive power, is that Miss Linton must have given the scene- 
shifter a surreptitious franc to prolong her embrace with the willing 
lover, and Leigh heard the same theory distinctly supported at 
Miss Hastie’s tea-fight on the following day. 

Leigh himself was not much of a hand at theatricals; he 
shone to better advantage in a comic song, and was not bad at 
Christy Minstrels. It was a good deal through his instrumentality 
that some of the ladies consented to black their faces and figure 
in the nigger entertainment which wound up the season. The 
general opinion was that they looked ‘ bonny,’ though there were 
not wanting critics who muttered something about hussies who 
were as black as they were painted. 

The dear old lady who did all. the musical work in connection 
with it was the only one who refused to black her face. She, 
poor thing, was laid up with rheumatics towards the end, and, like 


' Marguerite of Valois, was obliged to hold a levée from her bed on 


the occasion of the last few practices. 

However, thanks to her exertions, the performance went down 
better than any theatricals, and even Mrs. McVinegar was com- 
pelled, much against her will, to own that she had been amused. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RING THE CURTAIN DOWN. 


‘ All things have rest and ripen towards the grave,’ and among 


those that die fastest are the haleyon days of dolce far niente. 
With April comes the inevitable ave atque vale. Insensibly the 
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snow begins to melt away, and with it all our friends, and at last 
ourselves melt too. The scaffolding of sunshine is torn down, 
leaving the strengthened building to stand on its own merits. 
Well, well, eating the lotus day by day can do no more good. 
Down with the golden bars of ease, and hey for the hard bright 
atmosphere of work and life. Already old Sir Archie Bagwig has 
gone off to see that the wind is not tempered too much to his 
colonial shorn lambs. Renewed in health and spirits, he'll be 
hanging Kafirs by the score with all his usual gusto by the end 
of May. 

Mrs. McVinegar has packed her ‘little box,’ which is of the 
dimensions of an average sarcophagus, and now steps out of these 
pages as gracefully as her heaviest travelling Voots and gaiters 
will permit her to do. 

Mrs. Dashington has had her last téte-d-téte on the balcony ; 
Miss Flirtington has had her last waltz with her most recent 
captive, and a general atmosphere of leave-taking pervades the 
hotel. 

Master Frank is decidedly in the blues. Reflection and 
reminiscences come surging up of his past happiness all buried 
now by a great tidal wave of time. But under the pure blue sky 
and beneath the stately Alps fair friendships have been formed 
that shall ride out all the hurricanes of life. ‘ Hhew, fugaces,’ he 
quoted gently to himself, being addicted, as some one says of Gibbon, 
to veiling his ideas in the obscurity of a learned language ; still, 
as he passes out of sight in the cowpé of the diligence, he calls to 
the friends who will follow soon, not ‘Good-bye,’ but only ‘ Auf 
Wiedersehen ”’ 
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SHERRY. 


Now that the Spanish convention, after so many postponements 
and disappointments, has become law, and that the wines from the 
Jerez district are likely to be more known in this country, a short 
account of the growth and preparation of sherry from the time 
the grapes are gathered to the wine being placed in our host’s 
cellar, nay (for the butler is so important a factor that he cannot 
be put out of consideration), until it is actually put before us on 
the table, may have some interest. 

Although wé can hardly expect that the new treaty will so 
popularise ‘ sherris-sack ’ as to make every Englishman repeat the 
words of Falstaff, ‘If I had a thousand sons, the first human prin- 
ciple I would teach them should be to forswear thin potations and 
addict themselves to sack,’ yet, we believe that, when the public 
become familiar with the natural wines of Jerez, it will lead toa 
much larger consumption of the white wines of the Peninsula. 

When sherry was first introduced into these islands is not 
known ; but certain it is that, in 1419, one William Harrold was 
placed in the pillory ‘for counterfeiting and vending olde feble 
Spanyshe wine, for good true Romeney.’ How ancient the vine- 
yards of Jerez are is lost in extreme antiquity, though in the 
‘Diary of the Operations of the Army of Jusuf,’ when he besieged 
the town of Jerez in the reign of Sancho the Brave (1288), we 
read that on May 30 Jusuf removed his encampment to the other 
side of the river, ‘between the vineyards and the gardens.’ The 
modern history of sherry may be said to be shrouded in as 
great mystery, for it is a-curious fact, but nevertheless true, that 
probably of no article in daily use, and certainly of no wine, is 
there such ignorance, and, worse than that, absolute false appre- 
hension of facts, shown as of sherry. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. The wine merchant 
himself, as a rule (at any rate until quite lately), knew nothing 
whatever of the subject, and would put a sample of brown sherry 
before you, and tell you with the utmost confidence it was natural 
wine. Therefore, if such ignorance existed amongst those who 
should understand the matter, is it surprising that the consumer 
‘should have little or no true idea of the subject? This ignorance 
of the trade has arisen in a great measure from the fact that the 
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wine trade has been looked upon as a ‘refuge for the destitute.’ 
Any man who had been unsuccessful in other walks of life was 
advised to take up with wine, or any retired officer whose qua- 
lification for consumption of wine was undeniable was advised, 
on this score, though ostensibly on account of being a good judge— 
a reputation easily gained—to supplement his income by boring 
Presidents of Mess committees, Club committees, and his other 
friends for orders. 

By way of preface we may mention that the new treaty admits 
sherries and other Spanish wines of greater strength at the lower 
duty of one shilling per gallon. Previously all wines up to 26 
degrees of proof spirit were admitted at one shilling per imperial 
gallon duty, and above that strength and up to 42 degrees the 
duty was two and sixpence per gallon. The new tariff allows 
wines up to 30 degrees to be admitted at the lower duty, a con- 
cession of four degrees of strength, which will be of great value so 
far as Spanish wines are concerned. 

And now, as to the district in which sherry is grown. Let us 
take a map of the South of Spain and look at the Bay of Cadiz, 
in the north-east corner of which will be seen Puerto de Sta. Maria 
(Port St. Mary’s); somewhat farther to the north-east, on the river 
Guadalete, Jerez de la Frontera; and on the north-west, at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir (the river on which Seville lies), San 
Lucar de Barrameda. Roughly speaking, the sherry district proper 
may be taken to lie in the triangle which is formed between these 
three towns. 

The vintage commences about the first week in September, 
when the grapes are picked and trodden out. After all the juice 
which can be procured has been expressed it is run off into butts, 
which are then placed in the bodega, and the mosto (must) is left 
to ferment. 

The bodega is a species of wine-barn in which all sherry is 
stored from the period of fermentation to the time of its shipment. 
Each merchant has his bodega. It is generally surrounded by a 
high wall in which there is a large door with a wicket, which, being 
opened in response to our ringing, we enter a large courtyard ; we 
see a walk, stone-paved, with orange-trees on either side, leading 
to the well standing in the middle of the yard, shaded by some 
large trees and with a few shrubs surrounding it. The wall built 
round the well is some three to four feet high with a bar of iron 
arched over the centre, to which the primitive draw-rope and 
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bucket are attached. A similar path leads to the counting-house, 
and abutting on the yard is the bodega proper, being a large high 
barn, entered by very large and high double doors. 

When we enter through the wicket we hear the busy sound 
of the toneleros (coopers), and in one corner see the important 
operation of cask making and mending going on. The importance 
of the quality of the wood for the casks heing of the best may be 
appreciated when we state that possibly a faulty stave may taint a 
whole butt of wine, worth 100/. or more. To season new casks the 
mosto is placed in them for fermentation, and thus any taint from 
the new wood is given off in the gases generated. The mosto 
is stored in separate partidos (lots), each being kept distinct 
during fermentation and until the spring, when it is racked from 
the lees ; it then emerges from its babyhood and enters the period 
of its adolescence as wine. 

In the first few years of its growth the most extraordinary 
changes occur in the development of the wines, although, so far 
as can be observed, precisely similar and subjected to exactly the 
same treatment. Some develop a jino, that is, a very delicate, pale 
character, some 15 per cent. of which again develops into the much- 
coveted amontillado ; others turn to basto, that is, a rough, coarse, 
inferior quality ; others again develop into oloroso, a full, stout 
character, deeper in colour. The reason for these great differences 
is not known, but one cannot help thinking that they are influ- 
enced by the fact of the wine being stored over instead of under 
ground, as of course the changes of temperature in the bodegas 
must be very great, and the temperature of each cask is affected 
by its position, whether high or low, exposed to draughts, &c. The 
temperature in the bodegas mounts often to 85 or 90 degrees, or 
even higher; whereas, if the cellars were underground, an equable 
temperature of about 64 degrees could be maintained; thus one 
cannot doubt but that subterranean storehouses would have a 
great effect in the more even growth of the wine. 

In addition to the soleras of the characters named, which may 
be roughly classed as jfinos, amontillados, olorosos, and bastos, 
there are two others used in the bodega for blending. Vino dulce 
(sweet wine) is of a sweet, luscious flavour, oily and somewhat 
glutinous in consistence, its use in blending being to give a 
sweet flavour to the sherry. This wine is made from the sweeter 
kinds of grapes which, when picked, are exposed to the sun for 
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some time, till they become.almost raisins, when they are pressed 
and the juice fermented as for other wines. 

Vino de color (colour wine) is deep brown, somewhat the tint 
of burnt brown sugar. It is used to deepen the colour of sherry ; 
the darker the wine required the more of this is used. It is made 
by simmering the unfermented mosto to one-sixth of its bulk, 
and then being mixed with other wines in certain quantities. 
When very old this wine is of great value. 

Aguardiente (spirit) is distilled from wine, and is necessarily 
used when vino dulce or vino de color is added, to prevent the 
extra saccharine matter contained in them from fermenting. 

We nowenter the bodega, and see rows and rows of butts piled 
up one above the other, a broad passage being left between the 
rows. In these casks are stored the soleras, the name of each 
solera with the number of casks contained in it being marked 
in chalk or white paint on every cask with an arrow pointing the 
direction in which the numbers run. The solera (foundation) is a 
wine of a given character, kept separately, and as it is used, as will 
be shown hereafter, a younger wine is thrown on to it, which, if 
properly selected, takes the character of the original bulk; thus a 
solera may be kept the same, or as nearly so as possible, for any 
number of years. Therefore, if you have to draw off, say, five butts 
from a solera of 106 butts, you would take the quantity in equal 
proportions from the whole solera, the wine in each cask thus 
always standing at the same level. The rearing of the soleras is one 
of the most important processes in the preparation of sherry. It is 
the object of the greatest solicitude and care both of the merchant 
and his capitaz (headman of the cellar), who go round frequently 
tasting the different butts of the soleras to see that they are keep- 
ing or acquiring the necessary characters, and, if anything be 
wanting, a little of this or that wine is added to give the quality 
desired. 

We may here mention the way in which the wine is dipped 
out of the cask and poured into the glass for tasting, for to 
the stranger it appears a wondrous process. A silver tube, some 
six inches long, and fastened lengthways to the end of a long 
piece of whalebone, having a cross-handle at the other end called 
a venencia, is passed through the bunghole of the cask to be 
tasted and dipped down and filled with the wine, when it is drawn 
out and grasped in the right hand by the cross-handle at the end 
farthest from the cup, the glass being held in the left hand and 
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the wine poured into the tasting-glass in a long, continuous stream 
(the cup and the glass being perhaps a yard or more apart ), without 
a single drop being spilt. This feat requires much practice and 
skill for its accomplishment, and if attempted by a novice he prob- 
ably succeeds in pouring far more over himself or his neighbour 
than into the glass. 

As regards the important process of preparation for shipment, 
about which so many misconceptions and misrepresentations have 
occurred, it is true that all sherry exported from Spain (with 
certain exceptions, which will hereafter be mentioned) consists of 
wines of different qualities and years blended together, so that 
uniform quality and character may be assured; from the fact of 
this blending being necessary to meet the foreign taste, it is 
often, through ignorance, called a doctored wine, &c., whereas it 
will be shown that such blending is only that of the produce of 
the grape ; and, as a matter of fact, wines from other countries 
undergo mixing and blending to quite as great an extent. 

We will now suppose it is desired to ship a certain quality 
and mark of wine. It may be that the mark is the same as that 
the house has before shipped, in which case the operation is com- 
paratively easy of execution, for in every bodega of a shipping-house 
a blend-book is kept showing in detail the combination of each cask 
of wine which has left the bodega, and how much of each solera has 
been used in its preparation. It may be, however, that the wine 
to be shipped is that of another house, in which case the operation 
is a far more difficult one; for then there is only the nose, the. 
palate, and the eye to decide as to quality, character, and colour, 
the blending depending on the right appreciation of a sample, and 
that very often but a small one, sent out to be matched by the 
firm desiring the wine. We will now consider the modus operandi. 
Supposing the sample to be that shipped by the house having the 
order for a further shipment, the blend-book is first referred to, 
the constitution of the previous shipment of the mark noted, 
and the number of the reserve sample taken, which is sent 
for and opened, as a sampie of each wine is always kept in 
reserve for future reference. The blend-glass is then produced ; 
it is a tube of glass with forty parts marked upon it representing 
the number of jarras (jars) contained in a butt of sherry for 
shipment. The capitaz is sent to fill up the blend-glass with 
the different proportions of the several soleras which it is pro- 
posed to use to constitute a good ‘match.’ The glass is brought 
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back, and, after being thoroughly shaken together, tasted; if 
right, it is usually put aside to be tasted again and again 
at greater leisure, when, if still found correct, the particulars 
showing the quantities and marks of each solera to be used are 
entered in the blend-book, which is then handed to the capituz 
for the purpose of making up the wine for shipment. If any- 
thing is not quite what is required, a littie more or a little less 
of certain of the soleras is substituted till the match is considered 
satisfactory. 

The capitaz, having received the particulars of the blend to 
be made up, has the number of casks required brought into the 
bodega, and the operation of ‘filling in’ commences. The given 
quantity from each solera is drawn off and poured into the several 
casks. But if, say, 40 jarras of a certain solera be required, and 
such solera consists of, say, 20 butts, 2 jarras only would be drawn 
off from each of the 20 butts, thus keeping the different casks of 
the solera always in the same condition. To give an idea of the 
proportion used the following examples of blends are given :— 


ORDINARY PALE SIMERRY. 
Pale soleras- A ; ‘“ ‘ ; 7 ‘ 20 jarras 
Fino soleras 
Vino dulce 
Aguardiente 


40 jarras 
ORDINARY GOLDEN SHERRY. 
Pale soleras . : : . : : : 22 jarras 
Oloroso soleras . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ é Si * 
Vino decolor . P “ = ‘ ‘ : 2 ay 
Vino dulce ; ‘ ‘ ; . P ‘ 6 = 
Aguardiente . ; : : , : é 14 jarra 


40 jarras 
ORDINARY BROWN SHERRY. 


Pale soleras. : : ‘ : F ‘ 23 jarras 
Oloroso soleras . 

Vino de color 

Vino dulce 

Aguardiente 


The blend having been completed, it is fined first with white 
of eggs and then with earth (the same as our fuller’s earth), which 
comes from the vicinity of Lebrija. It is then stirred with a palo 
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(stick), a long piece of iron with a loop for the hand at one end 
and a brush at the other, the latter being inserted through the 
bunghole and the liquid thoroughly ‘ roused ’ or stirred. 

When quite bright and clear the wine is drawn off into casks, 
branded on the heads with the name of the firm, and the mark 
denoting its quality is then cut at the bunghole. These are 
placed on bullock carts and conveyed to the lighters, which place 
them on board the vessels for England or elsewhere. 

The account here given of blending refers to sherry as usually 
drunk in England, pale, golden, and brown ; but all wines are not 
so manipulated, for although the quantity of natural wine used in 
England is not yet large, still it has been steadily on the increase ; 
but the rate of duty hitherto has been the stumbling-block to 
this trade. This obstacle is now, however, removed by the new 
treaty. 

Of natural wines, manzanilla is the one best known, though 
people in England are better acquainted with the name than 
with the wine itself, as a very great deal of sherry sold under 
this appellation is merely an ordinary pale wine. Manzanilla is 
grown in the neighbourhood of San Lucar de Barrameda before 
mentioned, and is of a pale straw colour and: entirely free from 
any taste of sweet, being shipped without admixture of sweet 
wine or aguardiente, and probably, when pure, is for gouty sub- 
jects the safest and best of all wines. But let the gouty subject 
be sure that he is getting the natural manzanilla before trying 
the experiment of drinking it, for otherwise manzanilla may be 
wrongly held answerable for many a twinge that should not be 
laid at its door. If the slightest taste of sweet be detected, be 
sure it is not what is required. Also there is a certain bitter 
flavour like that of camomile which is never absent from the 
veritable manzanilla ; indeed, it is doubtless from this flavour it 
derives its name, which is the Spanish for ‘camomile.’ There are 
some jinos also, which may now and then be met with in this 
country in their natural state, but they are Jerez or Port St. 
Mary’s wines, and lack the bitter taste alluded to. 

In addition to these, there are certain other natural wines 
shipped from Cadiz Bay but not grown in the Jerez district, wines 
such as Montilla, grown in the province of Cordova, and Seville 
and Moguer wines, grown in the districts bearing their respective 
names. 

There are certain popular errors against which it may be well 


ee 
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to warn the public, now that the lighter wines of Spain are likely 
to become more known among us. One error often met with is 
the idea that wine should be ‘ free from acid,’ and if it show acid 
on the test-paper it is therefore unwholesome. 

Now, Dr. Dobell (‘On Diet and Regimen in Sickness and 
Health ’) says: ‘It is important to remember that, although a fluid 
may contain much acid, and therefore be unfit for some stomachs, it 
will not generate acid if it is free from saccharine matter, whereas 
a fluid containing saccharine matter will generate acid, although 
it may not contain any.’ Mr. Griffin (‘The Chemical Testing of 
Wines and Spirits’) says: ‘If new wines were fermented to ma- 
turity their alcohol and, no doubt, their acid also would increase 
as their sugar diminished ; for acetic acid is invariably produced 
during the fermentation of sugar into alcohol. Wines that are 
weak in acid are either poor altogether, or they are rich in alcohol, 
in sugar, or in some flavouring matter, which compensates for that 
agreeable sharpness which is given to wine by a due proportion 
of acid.’ Again, Dr. Druitt (*‘ Report on Cheap Wines’) says: ‘In 
good wine the acidity is due to tartaric, malic, and volatile acids, 
each wholesome per se. If too acid the fault may be excess 
simpliciter, or more probably defect of body, which should veil 
the acid. The only test of quantity of acid is the chemical one; 
and this shows that very first-class wines of the Rhine and Moselle 
contain most acid ... . quantity of acid is no test of quality of 
wine. Nay, the tartaric and other organic acids may actually 
themselves decompose, and spoiled wine be less acid than the 
same wine sound.’ 

Another error is the assumption that a sherry must be bright 
and clear to the eye to be good, whereas with natural sherry 
the very lack of these qualities is often a proof of purity and 
freedom from admixture. For at every period of the flowering of 
the grape and about vintage time a peculiar phenomenon occurs 
to the best of those wines which have turned out fino and are free 
from added spirit. At such periods they throw up to the surface 
a whitish film or flor (flower), which again after a time falls to the 
bottom in sediment, the wine again becoming bright and clear. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, now that Englishmen are likely to 
become more familiar with the natural wines of Spain, they will 
be able to break themselves from this prejudice, for, if not, these 
natural growths will require heavy and repeated finings, which 
cause great loss in delicacy and flavour. 
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The Jerezano is content to drink his wines without fining, 
knowing full well that the eye can only be pleased at the expense 
of the palate. And here it may be mentioned incidentally that 
the blended sherries, such as we see in England, are unknown 
on the table of the Spaniard ; the only sherry used by him being 
the natural unblended wines. 

These remarks as to the brightness and clearness of sherry do 
not, of course, apply to old bottled wines of the ordinary English 
type, for these should be most carefully decanted, although it 
seems generally thought that care in decanting is only necessary 
with port and claret, and with sherry it may ‘ be well shaken before 
taken ;’ on the contrary, too much care cannot be taken in this 
respects as an old bottled sherry is completely ruined if the sedi- 
ment be not retained in the bottle. Andit must be borne in mind 
that with old bottled sherries there always is a deposit, how- 
ever carefuJly the operation of bottling be performed. 

In this article we have confined ourselves to the production of 
the wines of the Jerez district, which will be the first to benefit 
by the new treaty; there can, however, be little doubt but that an 
immense impetus will be given to the production and export to 
England of red and other wines grown in different parts of the 
Peninsula, which will in time become known and popular here. 

In the compass of an article such as this it is not possible to 
go into the chemical and other details of the constitution and 
preparation of sherry; but it is hoped enough will be here found 
to give such a knowledge of the general bearings of the subject 
as will enable our readers to use a fair discrimination in judging 
the merits of the several new wines which are likely to be intro- 
duced into this market by the operation of the new Spanish 
treaty. 





FROM CORINTH TO THE PARTHENON. 


ONE lands at Corinth much as one lands at Oban or Yarmouth 
after a brief steam trip. The packet anchors a hundred yards 
from the shaky wooden piles which support the humble pier of 
this once-proud city. And no sooner is the anchor down than a 
troop of noisy Greeks deputed by the inns of Athens, sixty miles 
away, come alongside in broad-bottomed boats daintily spread with 
enticing bits of Turkey carpet, and in broken English plead and 
gesticulate on behalf of their respective establishments. 

‘ Hotel d’Angleterre, sir? Fine hotel, where all fine gentlemen 
go. Four English signores there at the moment. Best hotel in 
Athens!’ 

‘Hotel des Etrangers, monsieur? Every one go Hotel des 
Ktrangers ; it so cheap and clean—warranted not a flea; close to 
Acropolis and palace. Best view in Athens! Such good to eat, 
too!’ 

‘ Hotel de la Grande Bretagne ?’ 

The last of these hotels is represented by an individual of 
superb carriage. He does not demean himself by acting as a 
mere tout. With one hand he extends the official card of his 
hotel, and the other hand he stretches before him palm outwards, 
as a bland, indefinite sort of greeting. The Hotel de la Grande 
Bretagne is as superb as its representative: it needs no advocate. 

Having secured their victims, these gentry seize them, baggage 
and all, stow them in their different boats, and row them ashore 
very deliberately. Nor will they give them the necessary freedom 
for a stroll through the streets of Corinth until they have set the 
baggage in a place from which it cannot possibly be abstracted 
by one of the other hotel delegates, procured their tickets for the 
ensuing railway journey to Athens, and telegraphed, in their pre- 
sence, to the home hotel that so many gentlemen of such and 
such nationality are to be met that evening and driven straightway 
to the hotel they have promised to patronise. He is a bold fly 
that will change his mind and try to escape from the toils of the 
web woven round him by one of these industrious spiders of 
modern Greece. 

With all due regard for its ancient history and fame, one must 
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confess that modern Corinth is a dreary hole; as a city, that is, 
Its houses are for the most part wooden sheds; its streets and 
highways are of fatiguing sand. Of late, moreover, a spirit of 
improvement has brooded over the place: avenues, squares, and 
boulevards are to be discovered. Young trees are set in rows along 
the footpaths. Houses of brick, stone, and plaster, two stories 
in height, with upper balconies and gay green jalousies, have 
recently been built, and are being built. So that a traveller, 
ignorant of geography and history, acquainted with the young 
towns of the United States and our colonies, set down in the midst 
of Corinth, would infallibly suppose that he was in one of those 
hamlets of the New World which have no past, but very lively 
hopes about the future. 

Let not the traveller, however, make the same mistake as 
Chateaubriand. That celebrated man, landing at Corinth and 
failing to discover at first sight the seven columns of a temple 
which were then, as now, all that the city could show of its old 
magnificence, forthwith concluded that they ‘ were carried away 
by the English.’ Lord Elgin has much to account for in the de- 
nudation of Greece ; but he has not interfered with Corinth. The 
Doric columns are still there, some four miles from the new city 
—this being the distance separating old Corinth from Corinth the 
new, railway terminus, port of communication with the West, and 
unappreciated stepping-stone to Athens the Great. 

Wishing to see what is to be seen in Corinth the new, I engaged 
the services of a stout youth who could talk French, and together 
we walked up and down the streets. Certainly the wayfarers 
were the most interesting sights of the city. There were troops 
of shepherds from the Morea, mahogany-brown as to their faces, 
* hands, and naked legs ; colossal in build ; stolid and silent ; clothed 
‘in thick white woollen stuff, and holding big crooks in their hands. 
Many Albanians were also to be seen, with great moustaches 
curling to their eyes, wearing white cotton shirts, short and stiff 
like a girl’s ball-dress, loose jackets of gay colours, red turbans, 
white stockings to their thighs, and capacious shoes with a big 
woollen knob on the extremity, where they turned upwards. Not 
a whit less picturesque were the well-to-do country farmers. These, 
unlike the city Greeks, do not find themselves called upon to 
acknowledge the march of civilisation by setting aside their native 
costume, and wearing the mournful broadcloth and tall hats of 
Western usage. In their crimson caps, blue vests covered with a 
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multitude of buttons, their short embroidered jackets, wide blue 
trousers (‘ bags,’ they might veritably be called), and jackboots, they 
gratify the eye, and show off admirably their own stalwart frames. 
Corinth has also among its two or three thousand inhabitants its 
proper proportion of children—little brown mortals, clothed wholly 
in blue—and a quite disproportionate number of foreigners in the 
shape of Italians, Smyrniots, &c., who live in a country they are 
for ever abusing. 

My guide, for instance, was a native of Smyrna. ‘It is a 
fool of a poor place,’ said he in criticism of Corinth, and his ridicule 
of the Greeks was open in the extreme. ‘See those!’ he con- 
tinued, pointing to a group of King George’s soldiers in fighting 
habiliments, who were drinking raki at a wine-shop door. ‘ They 
are men of war!’ with an unaffected sneer. 

‘Fine fellows!’ I remarked, to encourage his outpourings, 
though he deserved to be thrashed by one of their corporals for his 
impudence. 

‘Yes—very fine! They run away when they fire the gun,’ 
retorted the boy, with a burst of laughter. 

But whatever modern Corinth lacks, it has a noble situation. 
The bay is a bold, graceful curve, with a broad fringe of yellow 
sand. On both sides of the gulf the mountains rise abruptly as 
far as the eye can carry along its waters to the west. There was 
snow on the higher peaks this spring day, and it was cloudy over- 
head; but beyond and above the mountains of the north shore 
the golden ridge of Parnassus gleamed under a hidden source of 
sunlight. Between Parnassus and the gulf lies Delphi, and though, 
of course, invisible to the eye, one is not unconscious of it as one 
looks high at the majestic, serrated crest of the mountain. As for 
the Acrocorinthus, so much vaunted by writers of all ages, and 
often held to be an unassailable fortress, one may be excused for 
humiliating it. It is a fine rock some 1,800 feet high, with steep 
sides and a flat summit, for centuries. subjected to fortifications. 
The view from it is superb, with atmospheric permission; but it 
is no more impregnable than Primrose Hill. 

At the railway station of Corinth one comes fully to appreciate 
the incongruity of an old, crusted, classical reputation, and the 
realities of nineteenth-century life. Here were bright-eyed 
youngsters crying the ‘Daily News,’ the ‘Telegraph,’ and the 
‘Hour’ of Athens as glibly as if they were born and bred at the 
Mansion House corner. Clusters of native Greeks and Albanians 
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stood under the ironwork of the station, spelling out the latest 
news between them, and ever and anon breaking out into decla~ 
matory speech, flourishing their great fists, or stamping upon the 
flagged platform. Commissioned officers, some of them the most 
engaging of martinets, with glasses saddled upon their straight 
noses, strutted to and fro to the clank of their swords, and heatedly 
demanded of each other or any one else who lent an ear to them 
where on earth next they would have orders from their vacillating 
leaders to proceed: one day it was, ‘ Go to Corinth,’ and the next, 
‘Return to Athens;’ while, without doubt, they would no sooner 
set foot in Athens again than they would be confronted with a 
bidding to go straight to Marathon or the moon. And the drachma 
dropping in value every day, and no money in the exchequer at 
that! Amid this tumult of sensibility the dozen or so of Anglo- 
Saxons, who were to be the day’s addition to the populace of 
Athens, moved imperturbably, or nearly so. We included a family 
of Americans who were taking Athens en route for Constantinople ; 
an English novelist who found nothing in the Gulf of Corinth 
provocative of more than a whiff of cigarette smoke and a dry, 
scenic memorandum ; four tourists of high degree returning to 
the capital after a visit to the lions of Mycenze, and spending the 
interval in a game of whist; with certain other forlorn integers of 
humanity, who promenaded up and down, occasionally referring to 
their watches, and occasionally withdrawing to the refreshment- 
room. ‘These last were clearly of the opinion of the great French 
traveller already mentioned, that ‘it is not. in the first moment 
of a strong emotion that you derive most ‘enjoyment from your 
feelings.’ 

The railway from the Corinth isthmus to the capital follows in 
great part the old road by which the Peloponnesians made their 
incursions into Attica, with havoc in their train, during the great 
civil war of Greece. Indeed, the conformation of the land allows 
of no alternative. Until Megara is reached the mountains press 
precipitously upon the water’s edge, and in places the road is cut 
bodily out of the rock, with supports of masonry sinking fifty and 
sixty feet perpendicularly. Elsewhere it drops to the sea-level, 
as at Eleusis, whence it traverses a spacious plain not a little 
malarious, and rises a trifle for its final descent into the plain of 
Attica and Athens. 

The first two hours of the journey are an exquisite treat. The 
Sea of Salamis and A¢gina, with many a rock and islet in its waters, 
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is on the one hand, and across the water are the black mountains 
of Argos, while, rising crag on crag tothe sky, the grey and scarlet 
masses of the mainland seem to threaten destruction to the tiny 
train and its feeble freight. These hillsare not thick with timber. 
What trees there are seem stunted and scorched. But there is a 
dense scrub and athick covering of honeyed flowers and wild herbs 
which perfume the air. From time to time we cross a wide 
stony ravine, the dry bed of a river which in autumn tumbles 
madly into the bay. Wherever there is such evidence of water, 
olive woods of greater or less size assert themselves among the 
stones. And here and there, under the gnarled and notched boughs 
of the trees, there may be a deposit of cultivable soil which the 
inmates of a hovel or two in the neighbourhood will turn to 
account with a crop of barley, a small vineyard, or a tobacco patch. 
Save in the plains and valleys, Greece is and must always have 
been a lamentably sterile country. 

The glimpses through the olives of the blue sea where the 
Scironean rocks of old fall straight into the water will not soon be 
forgotten by the impressionable tourist. And one has the better 
chance of registering these little gems of scenery in one’s memory 
inasmuch as the engine drivers carry the train through its perils 
here at a perfect snail’s pace. Fifteen miles an hour is high 
speed for a Greek train. It will be understood, therefore, why 
at the end of a couple of hours or so not even the distant peak 
of ‘€gina’s mountain, the white house at the western end of 
Salamis, or the mountains of the Morea can keep off a feeling 
of tedium. 

At Megara there is a moment of relief. One spends ten 
minutes at this old place—now a congested assemblage of rect- 
angular white buildings, with an expansive meadow between it and 
the sea. And here at Megara all the world seems to collect at the 
railway station to see its two or three daily trains discharge their 
cargoes on to the platform. In the refreshment-room there is 
brief chaotic disorder. JFowls are grappled with and torn bodily 
into four parts by hungry foreigners, who clamour in vain for 
slumber-compelling beer also. Rolls a yard’ in length fall 
magically into sections. Sausages, cheese, olives, and cucumbers 
are largely consumed, with cups of coffee or glasses of the native 
wine. And thus there is daily ravage of the Megarid, as more 
than twenty-three centuries ago. The prevailing drink, however, 
it may be said, is mastick—a juice derived from the lentisk, 
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one of the shrubs of the East. A penny glass of mastick is 
tossed off with gusto by the majority of the native Greeks of the 
train. 

From Megara one travels in the dark through Eleusis, the 
eccentric Meelee, and the beautiful olive orchards and vineyards 
which cover the western suburb of the city. At eight o’clock or 
thereabouts the train stops at Athens, and, through a babel of 
tongues, one hears the matter-of-fact proclamation of the Greek 
porters of the company, ‘ Atheena! Atheena!’ 

After this wearisome little railway jaunt and the bone-shaking 
ride from the Athens terminus through King George’s ill-kept 
streets, the best thing one can do is to go to bed at once. It 
were a pity else to begin an inspection of the city of Pericles ina 
bad humour the next morning. To be sure, saving the Acropolis 
itself, and sundry relics at the base of it, there is little of old 
Athens left above ground, and it were extravagant flattery. to com- 
pare the white marble palaces of the present city with the huts 
which, five centuries before our era, dotted the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Acropolis. But the ‘ pensive 
traveller,’ who purposes spending only a few days or weeks in 
Athens, will of course live in an atmosphere of the past: the 
Athens of to-day will seem to him a mere elaboration of the 
Athens of Pericles. 

A tumultuous noise of bugles, braying donkeys, and barking 
dogs awoke me on the morning after my arrival from Corinth. 
The troops were already exercising on every vacant space in the 
city. As for the donkeys, no doubt they meant to applaud. This 
incessant braying of donkeys is a curious characteristic of modern 
Athens. If augury were not out of fashion, surely something 
might be deduced from this unintermittent, excruciating discord. 

Without seeking guidance at the hotel, I plunged into the 
warm daylight of the streets, designing to find the Acropolis, or 
lose myself educationally, if that were possible. Fora moment 
the glare of the white buildings and white pavement in this 
Stadion street was blinding. The sky was of the deepest blue ; 
there was nothing more opaque than a few shreds of diaphanous 
cloud to temper the heat of the sun. 

There were tram-cars in the street, and hackney-coaches, and 
produce-carts drawn by mules or asses. Both pavements were 
thronged with pedestrians, military and civilian; merchants, 
Albanians, countrymen and foreigners, Newsboys rustled their 
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sheets under the noses of the passers-by: ‘ Ultimatum from the 
Powers! More British ships in Pireus!’ eliciting shrugs of the 
shoulders from those who were content to hear the news philo- 
sophically, without paying for it, and coppers from others. At the 
corners sat elderly women, lean and yellow, with little tables of 
confectionery, pens, ink, and paper ; and a Greek boy, hurrying to 
school, weuld now and again pay his halfpenny and snatch a cube 
of ‘ Turkish delight’ from the crones. The cafés were opening, and 
the bakers sending their carts full of rolls here, there, and every- 
where. Hydrostatic vans did what they could to lay the rising 
Attic dust. A troop of ugly Nubian women, with muscular frames, 
stood in a recess, chattering, with much glitter of white teeth ; 
they had greens to sell, fresh-picked from the banks of the 
Tlissus—all the necessaries for the salad so much beloved of a 
true Greek ; and at intervals a smart youngster darted at the feet 
of the respectable wayfarer, and besought him to be allowed to 
clean his boots for five lepta, or less than a halfpenny. 

Confessedly the Athenian thoroughfares have their share of 
animation, and of noise too; for, leaving the palace of King 
George more and more to the rear, the shouts of itinerant 
sellers of this thing and that (from the entrails of a lamb to 
a packet of pins and needles) became increasingly annoying. 
Moreover, the Oriental’s love of a bargain was no insignificant 
factor in the riot. The true-born Greek would no more think of 
paying a first price than the wife of my Lord Duke in Mayfair 
would think of demurring to it, and chaffering for an abatement. 
‘What cost?’ ‘Two drachma.’ ‘Too much. Will give half a 
drachma!’ ‘You shall have it for a drachma and a half,’ 
‘Couldn’t think of paying such a preposterous price! It’s not 
worth more than half a drachma.’ ‘ Well, sir—it’s yours for a 
drachma.’ ‘Good! here’s the drachma,’ &e. &e. 

Athens is not an extensive city yet, but it is growing mar- 
vellously. In 1870 its inhabitants were about 45,000; in 1880 
more than 63,000; while it is not excessive to reckon the present 
population at 80,000. Already, houses are edging far on to the 
plain towards Pireus; the gentle Kephisus is bordered with 
bricks and mortar ; the olive woods are being gradually encroached 
upon ; and, unless some great international combination arrests the 
progress of Greece, within a measurable time Athens and its port 
will be one city. But, though striding over the plain under the 
energetic stimulus of the jerry-builders of the East, and modelled 
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upon Paris as much as possible in its plan, the nomenclature of 
the streets reminds one of its ancient history. 

Solon Street, for example, is a noble though severe avenue of 
marble mansions. Hermes Street very appropriately is devoted 
to trade. Here are the chief stores and warehouses of the city ; 
and at the lower or more vulgar end of it are petty cookshops and 
wineries, where one may eat and drink a number of sad com- 
pounds for a trifle. Philhellenion Street ends in the Constitution 
Square—a quaint arrangement; and Athens Street in the Place 
de la Concorde. Among the other sponsors of the city are such 
notables as Byron, Pericles, Euripides, Apollo, Pallas, Aristo- 
phanes, and Theseus. In no other place in the world may one 
be subjected to such a direction as this: ‘You are in Euripides 
Street: go down it till you come to Praxiteles Street. At the end 
of that street take Theseus Street. This leads into Pericles Street. 
Turn to the right, and the first road on the left will bring you to 
Hermes Street.’ A god, a dramatist, an artist, and a statesman— 
all of the highest rank, of local reputation, and in one breath! 

From the head of Eolus Street I caught my first glimpse of the 
Acropolis. I had wandered about as far from it as was possible 
without leaving the city. Telescoped by this busy thoroughfare 
of shops, where everything under the sun may be bought or sold, 
and a remarkable number of the languages current among human 
beings heard, there stood forth the side of a black rock, on the 
summit of which were some great pillars, with the daylight shining 
through their interstices. And straightway I pushed past the 
vendors of pink and purple eggs by the thousand, who have a 
special mart in this Eolus Street ; past the two or three brown 
squab churches which modestly offer the oddities of their archi- 
tecture and contents to the gaze of the stranger ; past a wilderness 
of marble fragments, broken columns, bits of moulding, capitals, 
&c., within an enclosure which in old times echoed to the foot- 
falls of the Stoic philosophers ; past the massive portico of the old 
Agora, wherein Eukrates, the rope-seller, Kleon, the leather- 
seller, Lysikles, the sheep-seller, and Hyperbolus, the lampmaker, 
huckstered and prattled in those post-Periclean days when the 
fame of Athens was but just tarnishing at the hands of these 
unscrupulous demagogues; past the graceful little Tower of the 
Winds, on which, two thousand years ago, these puffing servitors 
of King Eolus were represented in alto-relievo as we see them 
to-day—until, after a steep and tortuous climb through some brief 
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unsavoury slums, I find all further progress stopped by the root of 
the Acropolis itself, and the ineffable litter of cabbage-stalks, offal, 
oyster-shells, old boots, hats, and worthless rags which nowadays 
stand for the offering of Athens at the shrine of its most splendid 
relic! One holds one’s nose, and gropes hither and thither for a 
track that would not frighten a goat. 

These refuse-screes on the north side of the Acropolis are a 
scandalous disfigurement of the ancient site. Thanks to genera- 
tions of lazy householders in this part of the city, and to the no 
less lazy excavators on the plateau of the Acropolis itself, what was 
originally a sturdy precipice of nearly a hundred and fifty feet at a 
bound, is now nothing of the kind. Thousands of loads of rubbish 
cast pell-mell over the brow of the rock have altered the level of 
its base, and these Greek and Turkish householders may be said 
to have fertilised the accumulation of marble fragments and virgin 
soil with the rubbish of their own establishments. It is a pity, 
and an evil only half remediable by repressive action now. Un- 
fortunately even this inhibition is wanting, and while King George 
is tranquilly bringing to the light statue after statue on the top 
of the rock, the rock itself is being spoiled and insulted every 
hour of the day. To complete its degradation but little is now 
needed. Let the Minister of Public Works sheet the slope with 
Paris cement or artificial ice, cut steps here and there in it, and 
dedicate the whole expanse to the merry-makers of the city, as a 
public toboganning-ground. 

In the course of my speculative wanderings around the 
northern and eastern base of the rock I came upon a mob of 
native Athenians, with a few soldiers interspersed among them. 
What brought them together it were hard to say, for they were 
crammed uncomfortably between three or four backyards, and 
their behaviour was similarly inexplicable, for it consisted in a 
bald iteration of a single word, ‘ Pélémos, Pélémos!’ (War, war!) 
‘War! war!’ they cried, and moved arms and legs to the rhythm 
of the word. From vineclad balconies and windows hard by, cer- 
tain maids of Athens lent their dark eyes to the scene, while they 
smiled and clapped their hands. The dogs and donkeys of the 
immediate neighbourhood were not backward in their aceompani- 
ment. Thucydides’s description of his fellow-countrymen is still 
so extraordinarily applicable to the natives of Athens that one 
may be forgiven for quoting it as a commentary on the above 
scene and recent political events in Greece :— 
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‘They are’ (he says) ‘a people quick to conceive, prompt to 
execute. Their boldness exceeds their power. In the dangers 
into which they often rush without reflection, they are never for- 
saken by hope ; naturally restless, they seek to aggrandise them- 
selves abroad ; when conquerors, they advance and follow up their 
victory ; when conquered, they are not disheartened. . . . They 
think themselves deprived of a lawful right whenever they fail to 
obtain the object of their wishes; when frustrated in one measure, 
they supply its place with a new hope. ... Strangers themselves 
to repose, they cannot endure it in others... .’ 

They and their donkeys have something in common, there- 
fore. 

And now, all unexpectedly, I came in sight of the glorious re- 
mains of what is called the Temple of the Olympian Zeus: fifteen 
Corinthian columns, nearly sixty feet high and five in diameter, 
standing on somewhat level ground, looking towards Hymettus, and 
the ocean with its islands. Formerly there were several score of 
these pillars, making a temple some 380 feet long and 175 feet 
wide. And yet, estimating their bulk and prodigious weight, one 
wonders in vain how the missing columns were overturned, and 
what has become of them. Thirteen of the fifteen stand together, 
the other two being separated by many feet, and also from each 
other. The temple area is a fine open space of hard gravelly 
ground. Here troops may be exercised within a good stone’s- 
throw of the Acropolis on one hand, and the great square white 
marble palace (looking like a gigantic workhouse) of King 
George. Seawards, the land slopes gradually until it reaches 
the marshy ground near the coast, where the feeble Ilissus is 
absorbed, and fevers may be inhaled at discretion during certain 
seasons of the year. 

Once upon a time, when the chief of the black eunuchs was 
Lord of Athens, and the muezzin sounded daily through the city 
from a mosque which the Turks had buttressed against these 
pillars of the old temple, a Christian hermit conceived the idea 
of inhabiting a morsel of masonry which adhered to the summit 
of two or three of them. How he got into the crevice of stone 
work, who fed him during his penitential sojourn there, how long 
he thus stayed sixty sublime feet above the infidel crowd, and in 
what way he eventually descended, history does not tell; but for 
a brief hour or two one may envy him his exalted station. Perhaps 
he was a clever climber, and used the cruel nicks and breaks in 
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the channels of the columns as footholds ; perhaps also he dared 
to bring hammer and chisel to work to facilitate his path, careless 
of his iniquity ; in which case, with ‘Anathema maranatha,’ we take 
willing leave of him. 

When the evenings are clear and warm, and the outlook from 
the Temple of Zeus is unclouded, young Greek men and maids, 
or friends, walk up and down this majestic promenade; and the 
proprietor of a neighbouring coffee-house sets chairs here and 
there under the brows of the columns, and little iron tables for 
the cups of coffee which are soon briskly demanded of him. And 
thus, with the music of King George’s band in the palace gardens 
stealing to their ears, and in the enjoyment of some of the 
sweetest moments of their youth, they may see the sun set with 
a crimson glory behind Mount Kithzron, west of the Athenian 
plain; and the long shadows thrown by the dark rock of the 
Acropolis gradually deepen and lengthen until they themselves 
are touched by them. Perhaps, later on, they may also see the 
moon tread towards the city, where 


The white column greets her grateful ray, 


and then it will be odd if their cup of happiness be not full to 
the brim. 


Who that beheld that sun upon thee set, 
Fair Athens ! could thine evening face forget? 


But it is now time to hie, without more delay, to the precincts 
of the Acropolis itself, approaching it finally on its southern side 
by a dusty road, much frequented with carriages, called the 
Panhellenion Boulevard. 

One clambers over a massive low wall of great age, its stones 
cemented with iron mortar, and jumps from one fragment of this 
wall to another over deep cavities, some glistening with accumu- 
lations of water, and some half-filled with débris ancient and 
modern, until one is able to understand—through the prodigious 
wreck of other walls, irregular tiers of marble seats, truncated 
columns, pillarless bases, statues and bits of statues in every con- 
ceivable degree of mutilation and ruin—that one stands in the 
midst of what was once the great theatre of Athens, wherein, by 
tens of thousands, with their backs to the Acropolis, the ocean 
before them, and the blue sky for a covering, the Athenians 
judged of the genius of such men as Aéschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, ere yet their names were of higher repute than that 
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of the humblest herb-seller in the Agora. Here, nearest the stage, 
sat the magistrates and leaders of the people; above them, 
where the lines are broken and the grass grows high between the 
crevices, were the citizens of Athens, the backbone of the state; 
and, higher still, so that they could even hold conversation with 
those on the Acropolis walls, and where their babbling should not 
disturb the citizens their husbands, sat the women of the city. 
And all day long, from dawn to sunset, these ancient Greeks kept 
their seats while the different tragedy-writers, or comedy-writers, 
of the day amused them and sought their suffrages. Between the 
plays they refreshed themselves, dried their tears, soothed their 
disturbed spirits, argued about the merits of the entertainment, 
or, may be, applauded Master Pericles for his civil distribution of 
the couple of oboli necessary to pay their admission and buy olives 
and bread to eat during the day. And here it was that the rogue 
Aristophanes, when he put upon the stage his comedy of ‘The 
Clouds,’ was outwitted by Socrates himself in true Socratian 
manner. The uncomely but honest little philosopher, it is said, 
stood on his legs throughout the performance that all the people 
might see him, and thus the better contrast his actual personality 
with the dissembling fool whom the comedian stuffed with non- 
sense, hung in a basket, and dubbed Socrates. The old rock behind 
the populace must have echoed with various applause that day. 
And this is what is left of the Dionysian theatre of Athens !— 
Two or three columns and many a stone, : 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ; 


Remnants of things that have passed away— 
Fragments of stone, rear’d by creatures of clay. 


Adjoining the theatre was a temple to Asculapius. Here, in 
the midst of a splendid litter, which nowadays stands for this 
temple, is the shed of a modern guardian of the place. His house 
is hedged and pressed by life-size statues, stupendous capitals, 
their workmanship as sharp and hard as ever it was, morsels of 
egg sculpture, acanthus leaves, and chiselled blocks of marble 
white as snow, reared roof high. With a cigarette in his mouth, 
the guardian sat on this heap or that, and pointed nonchalantly 
at the different treasures under his control. Some were found 
a year ago, some had been lying thus for fifty years, and some 
had but the last week been heaved from the rock and gravel 
which had hidden them. From his house he brought forth a 
dainty babe of marble, fit to kindle a woman’s love, and hardly 
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marred at all. It was a late discovery, and so were the score of 
great legs and arms and headless trunks which lay in a heap, 
suggestive of the slaughter-house. Might I carry one away, since 
the supply seemed so infinite? I put the question lightly, for- 
getful of the Jaw which makes it criminal to transport from the 
country any of this, the chief wealth of Greece. But the man 
did not stand on his dignity or his country’s honour. As far as 
he was concerned, I might have as much as I could carry of any 
man, woman, temple, or theatre in Greece for a drachma. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was prohibited. Besides, the fragments 
were not readily portable: that leg, for instance, required two 
men even to lift it, and it would not go in an ordinary travelling 
bag by any means. No, it was best that they should stay where 
they were. The Government, being hard up for ready money, had 
already put a tax of a drachma upon visitors to the Acropolis ; 
and—who could tell ?—it might be that the collection was sus- 
ceptible of division into several parts, and two or three drachma 
obtained instead of one, which would be good for the country. 
By-the-bye, there was one particular piece of sculpture in his 
domain which he would like to show me; it was a concave bowl, 
curiously figured inside. But, alas! his dog had thought well to 
devote the basin to her own services ; only that morning she had 
been delivered of four healthy puppies therein, and of course it 
was impossible to move the young things so early in their career. 
Another time, perhaps. Methought, if this particular basin were 
a votive offering from some noble:and grateful Greek to the God 
of Healing, it had come to serve a very pretty purpose as a nursery 
for a family of dogs! 

Gradually ascending through a wilderness of ruins, and leaving 
the Odeon of Herod Atticus below on the left, one comes at length 
to a wicket in the wall, through which admission is allowed. The 
Venetians and Turks have left their mark here. Turkish inscrip- 
tions still meet the eye. Some of the building is Venetian, and 
so are the cannon-balls which lie, rusted, among the collection of 
gods and heroes, coins, jars, and inscriptions, which forms a petty 
museum at the entrance of the Acropolis. A few paces farther 
along this rugged high road of tourists, and one sees Athens at 
one’s feet—the Athens of old represented by the Areopagus, the 
Pnyx, the Temple of Theseus, and their surroundings. To 
attain the summit of the Acropolis now it is only necessary to 
climb the bronze-tinted marble staircase of the Propylea and 
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proceed under its portico. But it is worth while to pause on the 
steps of the Temple of the Wingless Victory before going on to 
the Propylea. 

This is certainly one of the vantage-points of Greece. Hence 
the mountains of western Attica and the Morea, south even to 
Hydra, are seen, pencilled in soft outline against the clear sky ; 
while in the foreground Salamis and ‘gina, with the rocky islets 
which lie between them, are landmarks to grasp at, so graciously 
is one deceived in the computation of their distance from the 
city. Huddled in a heap, as if ashamed of themselves, the factory 
chimneys of Pirzus just rise against the blue; they are not 
offensively prominent, and may readily be passed over by the 
eye in quest of better things. Some fishing-boats are visible in 
Phalerum, now a smart little summer bathing-resort, and in the 
pocket harbours of Munychia, from which the sea has surely re- 
ceded since the Athenians sheltered their triremes there, and among 
the crowd of funnels and flags of Pirzeus herself one may with a 
glass distinguish the blazonry of most European nations. From the 
olive woods, where they just fringe the port of Athens, the eye 
looks north along a continuous dark line of foliage into the very 
heart of Attica, where the fairest of hazes hovers under the shadow 
of Mount Parnes. With such a spectacle before him, the stranger 
may well for the moment be unconscious of the drowsy hum 
which is the incense offered by the streets of Athens to the site of 
its ancient gods and temples. 

And now of this Temple of the Wingless Victory—surely as 
arbitrary a fetish as ever proceeded from the human imagination. 
There is little of it left save the skeleton. The Turks made it into 
a fortress, filling the space between its columns with stones and 
mortar and anything else that came to hand. Built as it was of the 
spoils won at Marathon, Salamis, and Plateza, its carved work 
for the most part illustrated the wars of the Greeks and Persians. 
At these great battles the Greeks were nobly conquerors. Why, 
then, should they not always be victorious? Why should they 
not assure to themselves the perpetual presence of the benign 
Goddess of Victory? And so the Athenians erected this temple 
to the goddess, and bereaved her of her wings, so that by no 
pretence could she ever plead an alibi when they besought her 
aid. 

According to an old bull of a myth, it was from the site of 
this temple that King A®geus watched for the ship of his son 
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Theseus, on his return from the Cretan expedition ; and hence, 
when he saw the black sails of the boat, his despair led him to 
plunge straight into the sea. But the sea is a good four miles 
from the Acropolis at the nearest point, which much adulterates 
this otherwise harrowing tragedy. 

Lord Elgin is made accountable for the vanishment of some ot 
the friezework of the Wingless Victory. 

Without doubt Lord Elgin is a badly used man. There is no 
nation that calls itself civilised but loves to cast a stone at his 
lordship. Even his fellow-countrymen, who have had all the 
profit of his depredations (to give them a hard name), do not spare 
him. And yet, if a man is to be judged by his motives, Lord 
Elgin deserves rather to be crowned with an olive wreath. Who 
could foresee the emancipation of Greece in Lord Elgin’s time ? 
And who, knowing with what scant esteem the Moslems looked 
upon the sublimest of human achievements, could aver that the 
Parthenon itself might not any day be blown pell-mell to the four 
quarters of the winds? The Turks, during Lord Elgin’s residence 
in Athens, were accustomed to forage among the statuary of the 
city for the whitest bits of marble, sculptured or otherwise ; these 
they would reduce to powder and serve up as mortar in their own 
building work. They were also wont to trundle columns and 
statues and capitals, and throw them indiscriminately among the 
dust and brick ends of their own building material: a mixture of 
all these together would surely make a good substantial wall, 
quoth the Turks ; while, worst of all, it was a custom with them, 
when their hands were idle, to scale this or that pillar or statue 
larger than themselves, and amuse themselves by knocking off 
noses and other chiselled excrescences until they were tired. At 
other times they would use the statuary as a target. 

Under such circumstances Lord Elgin moved for permission to 
take casts and drawings of those antiquities which still remained 
in Athens. It was granted him by the Sultan, and for three 
years six eminent artists and modellers were at work under his 
superintendence in this great task. 

A little later ‘and he took the more mature step of trying to 
rescue from what seemed to him inevitable destruction certain of 
the ornaments of the Parthenon. The Sultan had no objection. 
All the marble treasures of the East were little to him save as 
valuable equivalents of gold and silver. And thus it was that the 
friezes and other valuables which adorn our British Museum came 
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to be transported from Athens to England. The Parthenon was 
at one time used as a powder-magazine—a fact to be remembered 
when Lord Elgin is held up to scorn and execration. 

Of Lord Elgin’s patient excavations on the Acropolis and in 
many other parts of Greece, and of the success which rewarded 
him, little need be said, except that we have profited by his re- 
searches. It is scurvy work to besmirch a benefactor; rather, let 
us be grateful that, without suffering the annoyance of a journey 
of many hundred miles, we may see any day, at an hour’s notice, 
what Canova has termed ‘ the work of the ablest artists the world 
has ever seen, executed under the most enlightened patrons of 
the arts, and at a period when genius enjoyed the most liberal 
encouragement and had attained the highest degree of perfection.’ 
The air of Great Russell Street may not be as good for the marbles 
as that of Attica; but here, at any rate, they will receive the tonic 
of enlightened attention. Mrs. Siddons was moved to tears by one 
of the groups of female statues in Lord Elgin’s collection. As it 
is a pardonable weakness to feel more interest in the well-being 
of those who are near and dear to us than in that of strangers, 
so also it is permissible for us to rejoice that these powerful and 
beneficent agitators of the soul that is in us are in England, not 
elsewhere. 

Of the ground dedicated to the Parthenon and the Erectheum, 
and therefore hallowed through all time, what can be said that is 
not mere repetition? The outline and characteristics of these 
famous buildings are as familiar to most of us as our parish church. 
In what way can our ideal of them be affected by an enumeration 
of the number of the Dorie or Ionic columns which help to compose 
them, or of their respective dimensions? And, on the other 
hand, it is for a specialist, to describe, by the aids of comparison 
and conjecture, those glorious fragments of sculpture on frieze and 
metopes which have been left to the Acropolis by hazard, Lord 
Elgin, and the various despoilers of Athens. The rock itself— 
this 

Cradle of old Cecrops’ race, 
The world’s chief ornament and grace— 


is a lozenge-shaped plateau about a thousand feet long - by 
five hundred feet broad in the middle. The Parthenon and the 
Erectheum are built where the rock is widest, the former to the 
south, and the latter close to the northern wall. Between them, 
from the Propylea, or entrance colonnade, wound the road which 
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terminated in the Parthenon itself on its eastern side, and which, 
on the great festival days, was animated by an endless throng of 
rejoicing Athenians. And, almost midway between the two 
temples, probably overshadowing the road itself, was the gigantic 
statue of Athene Promachos, whose gilded summit was visible 
from Cape Sunium, sixty miles away at sea. The blocks supposed 
to have been the foundation of this huge statue are still to be 
seen; they protrude from the vegetation and superincumbent 
ruin which would fain hide them from the eye. 

But whether the Acropolis be viewed under the blue sky and 
hot sun of an Athenian day, or when the moonbeams shine 
through the silent colonnades, the sense of desolation here is 
alike supreme. Thousands of voices may teem from the city 
below; the glow of its nightly illumination may struggle with 
the pallid light of the moon; nay, perchance, in the celebra- 
tion of some church festival, the whole horizon for several brief 
moments may be held embraced in the crimson or green passing 
splendour of a pyrotechnic display, yet nothing can put life into 
the Parthenon and its surroundings. It is a gaunt skeleton, 
out of date, and unequivocally protestant against its survival. 
Like a man of many vicissitudes, whose heart has gone in the 
struggles of life, it seems to stare at the world with a dispas- 
sionateness that is both cruel and freezing to those who are 
still in the world. First, a temple to Minerva, honoured like 
no other building—this for centuries. Then, transformed into a 
Christian church ; galleries built within it for the Christian women 
of its congregation ; Christian frescoes painted on its walls, under 
the work of Phidias. Later, a church of the Roman, not the 
Greek, faith. Afterwards a Turkish mosque, with a minaret ap- 
pended to its Doric stones. For nearly three centuries the ery of 
‘There is no God but God, and Mahomet is His prophet. Prayer 
is better than sleep, come to prayers,’ daily sounded from its 
pediment across the figures of the old Greek gods and heroes, 
all unmoved by this passage of time and these changes of scene. 
Then, a magazine for powder! And so it chanced that on one 
September evening in the year 1687, when the Venetians were 
besieging the city, a bombshell set the powder alight, and the 
Parthenon walls were torn in sunder. Gaining the city, the 
Venetians rifled the temple, though there was little enough for 
them to remove. But once again it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and a new mosque was erected in the midst of its dilapida- 
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tion. In 1815 Lord Elgin brought hammer and chisel against it. 
In 1827 it was yet again the mark for Christian cannon, and its 
pillars were frayed and cracked by shells. And now it is the bare, 
pitiable, and sublime-ruin that it is. Of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius it was said that, when a certain Turkish Pasha, in quest 
of building stone, applied gunpowder to its columns, a low wail 
was heard throughout the temple area; and that subsequently 
this ghostly regret was wont to moan amid the remaining columns. 
Surely there can be no more melancholy ‘demon’ among the 
chorus of the disembodied ones than the ghost of the Parthenon 
itself! 

From the Parthenon one stumbles over columns, corner-stones, 
and the polished surface of the native rock to the Erectheum, 
that marvel of architectural finish. And here, over the vault re- 
puted to contain the bones of King Cecrops himself, are the proto- 
types of that eccentric species of columnar decoration—the cary- 
atides. They are but a sad family nowadays: not a maid of them, 
save the modern substitute for the one carried to London by Lord 
Elgin, can boast of an entire nose; and arms, feet, and their very 
drapery all show the marks of wanton blows. Could the ancient 
folks of the Laconian Carya see how they are still held up to in- 
famy after the lapse of seventy generations, they would have good 
cause to renew their lament that they had not rather chosen 
to suffer at the hands of the Persians ain endure this infinite 
and deserved humiliation. 

It is in the neighbourhood of the Erectheum that some of the 
most valuable of the recent archzological finds have been made. 
The men were digging amid the foundations of a western wing 
of it this day. Every spade of earth contained its quota of red 
pottery and marble morsels. And, outside the pit, lying stiff and 
stark, though much discoloured by her long seclusion in the 
bowels of the rock, was the statue of a female that had recently 
been discovered. She was in such a pitiable state of mutilation 
that the men were laughing at her; and it was clearly a moot 
point whether or not it were better to put her in the ground 
again, although she seemed of an era synchronous with that of the 
caryatides themselves. A Turk would have made her into mortar, 
or stopped a gap with her; as it is, doubtless she now leans 
against the wall in the museum east of the Parthenon, with many 
a luckless unlovely associate. 

Some one has said that prolonged contemplation of the Egyp- 
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tian Sphinx, or the Pyramids, has a demoralising effect upon a 
man: he becomes infected with a sort of inertia. One is con- 
scious of something of the kind even after a short acquaintance 
with the Acropolis of Athens, and particularly its Parthenon. The 
stones, dumb though they be, din forth their ‘ Tat twam asi’ (This 
thou art) formula until one is sick at heart, and glad to turn away 
to the wall, whence the living city is seen mapped out below to 
the minutest house and alley of it ; the streets darkened by thou- 
sands of restless wayfarers, looking no larger than crows. And 
here it will be odd if the stranger be not subjected to another 
temptation, which assails some people almost irresistibly: why 
should he not leap headlong from the rock as far towards the city 
as possible ? 

But happily these unpleasant, and even tragic, moments pass 
away. One faces the Parthenon again, determined this time to see 
in it ‘a thing of beauty’ solely. And so vastly is mood a matter 
of determination that in the end one is able to leave the building 
quite cheerfully, and in after time think of it less as a sombre 
ruin in the records of time than as so many golden-tinted columns 
in relief against an azure sky, standing amid a confused but 
beautiful combination of prostrate fragments (the playground of 
purple lizards), tall grasses, and many-coloured flowers which 
attract the bees from the gray ridge of old Hymettus himself. 
‘It is the finest edifice on the finest site in the world,’ and that 
suffices. 





TRADE FOURNALS. 


‘I pray, contrive any good short bills which may improve the industry of the 
nation. . . . And so God bless your councils.—SPEECH OF CHARLEs II. 


TRADE JOURNALS are none of them very old; with but two excep- 
tions are, indeed, none of them over thirty. Thirty years ago, 
such as they were, they were, at the most, circulars, lists of current 
prices, mere media of announcements of new goods, new processes, 
changes of partnership, failures. And now there is scarcely an 
interest that is not by them fully and completely represented— 
from accountants to carpenters, from dentists to warehousemen, 
from gasmen to workers in metal. 

In an ingenious Oxford periodical, the cleverest ever sprung 
from the light hearts of the University, we remember laughing 
some few years back, over an exceedingly acute little paper, in 
which the character of the late Lord Bishop of Natal was educed 
with much care and penetration from his mathematical examples ; 
his minute powers of observation and deep-seated curiosity, for 
instance, from his careful trick of noticing the number of times a 
coach-wheel will revolve between Oxford and London; his profuse 
prodigality when he makes those outrageous purchases of oxen 
and swine, which the student has to tot up ; his lively appreciation 
of the value of time when he applies decimals to the dial of a 
watch and further divides it into n**; and the refined and 
masterful humour with which he arranges that A does half as 
much work again as B, and B half as much again as C—himself 
clearly being the C. And it occurred to us that we might try 
and do as much with the Trade Journals about which we were 
asked to say something; might from them attempt to gain 
some knowledge of the character of the trading class, and even 
from literature as bald and conventional as their leading articles, 
though not more bald than the examples of Colenso, do our 
best to acquire some clear idea of an individuality that in this 
country at any rate has been almost entirely neglected. For we 
have nothing in our books corresponding to Madame Desvarennes 
or to the illustrious Gaudissart ; and of a people the most com- 
mercial in the world have no literary portraits more exact than an 
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occasional Tulliver miller or a banker of the class of Mr. Newcome. 
Certainly of our own intelligence we knew no better way of treat- 
ing these organs of the baker and the candlestick-maker—these, 
as a rule, rather dreary little productions, in which they chronicle 
their concerns, advertise their wares, and announce their failures. 

We dive at random, then, among the pile, and from the five- 
and-twenty to thirty at our command exhume the Watchmaker, to 
which we attach the Jeweller and Metalworker ; and putting aside 
all phrases, all mere hackwork, as that which is common to most, 
fix our attention on those slight touches by which a man uncon- 
sciously reveals himself, those salient features which, through 
mighty deeps of sand, yet peer above the waste and attract the 
traveller. 

Ofa romantic and an illusionary temperament this Watchmaker, 
clearly (shown, no doubt, in a bright blue eye), if only from his 
treating us in confidence to an almanac in gems for our due 
monthly observance—to a ruby for July that will discover poison 
and correct evils arising from mistaken friendship; a bloodstone 
for March to ensure courage, wisdom, and firmness in affection; a 
sapphire for April to free from enchantment and denote repentance ; 
a sardonyx for August that will solidify conjugal felicity; and a 
topaz for November to prevent bad dreams. And in this unwink- 
ing blue eye, the eyebrow slightly deflected by the constant use 
of the watch-glass—a tenderness that blue eyes are not uncommonly 
deficient in—hazily visible in his touching narration of the inven- 
tion of the thimble by Nicholas van Benschoten, a dashing young 
goldsmith of Amsterdam, in 1684, who, in the silent hours, when 
his fellow-workmen were most of them silently drunk—a midnight 
conversation of boors rejoicing, under their breath—beat out of 
the golden metal of his affection a thimble to protect the delicate 
forefinger of his mistress; in which, as in most else, he was fore- 
stalled by the Chinese some half a dozen centuries before, whose 
thimbles (thumb-bells, as sailors still wear them) were in the dark 
ages in the bell-shape of the lotus flowers ;—a blue eye tenderly 
beaming, the right eyebrow slightly deflected, these above a well- 
shaped nose: for must there not be something aristocratically dis- 
tinctive about the nose of a man who can burst into enthusiasm 
over the Prince of Wales wearing a silk ribbon watch-guard ?—and 
a mouth where humour lurks in fluent lines, ever and again to 
harden into the sharp marks of watchful business capacity. ‘ Sir 
Pleas Fix this Wotch for this Boy if you can,’ laughs the merry 
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jeweller, producing in his pages the order for our delectation. 
‘Shood of com with him Bot cood Not. I thoot youcood Fix this 
Wotch if Eny Body cood fer you ar oosed to this kind of a Wotch 
and oblige me.’ And again, observe his advertisement, where the 
clergyman standing before the altar thus addresses the newly 
married couple: ‘ And now, dear friends, may your hearts always 
beat in unison and perfect harmony, like the watches sold by —--, 
at the corner of . But he is not always laughing, this merry 
jeweller, for if he has moments when, very properly, ‘his bosom’s 
lord sits lightly in his throne,’ he can also be serious, and his 
blue eye clouds as he speaks of the Clerkenwell watch-trade in its 
decrepitude ; of men who for ten years have been earning from 31. 
to 6l. a week, and now are coming to him for relief; of a steady 
man, good at one time for 4/. 10s., and now in receipt of eighteen 
shillings a week as night watchman. Alas! the old solid English 
watchmakers are being, or have been, driven out of the field by 
the light-fingered Swiss, and are forced to do what they can with 
electrical instruments; the English lever is almost superseded 
by the half-guinea keyless machine-made piece, and the bright 
Clerkenwell homes are long overshadowed and darkened by the 
blank walls of the sombre factory. 

Gone the yellow musk blossoms in the small-paned windows, 
the engravings of the Two Comrades Before and After the Battle, 
the black and gold-dusted profiles and the alabaster copy of the 
leaning tower of Pisa; and, instead of all the little comforts of a 
warm and padded old age, the draughty box and stifling charcoal 
fire of a night watchman, the cold coffee in a gallipot, the news- 
paper screw of tobacco alongside the petrified bread in the box 
with the broken lid where the keys are kept. But, after all, the 
jeweller reflects that the workman is the principal sufferer and not 
he, that presentation watches are still occasionally in demand, and 
that though no longer the prices of old are given, more are wanted ; 
and before we close his pages adds one more touch to his portrait 
in telling us the story of a necklace. *Tis a gentleman who comes 
to him with his wife’s necklace, demanding 2,000/. and the substi- 
tution of paste for the original stones of Brazil. ‘My wife,’ says 
the gentleman, ‘ will never know the difference.’ The jeweller, 
who has known the wife from the earliest ear-piercing days, asks 
for four-and-twenty hours’ reflection, and, the gentleman’s back 
turned, hurries off to the lady’s grandmother, very rich, and tells 
the story. ‘Quite right,’ quavers the grandmother from the top 
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of her high nose ; ‘ quite right; the stones must not go out of the 
family. I always knew the man was a thief. Let him have the 
2,000/. as though from you, and give him back the necklace as it 
is. Which being done that day se’nnight palpitates the wife into 
the shop with the same necklace, the same demand. ‘ My hus- 
band will never know the difference,’ says she. Again, a visit to 
the grandmother, again the 2,000/., with a ‘What in the name of 
heaven does the woman do with her money—does she gamble? 
Well, she must have it, of course!’ Now that both husband and 
wife believe the necklace to be merely imitation, it is in all 
probability safe. Would that there were more such necklaces, 
such jewellers, and above all such grandmothers ! 

The jeweller fades as in a Polytechnic dissolving view, his 
smile only remaining to the last, and quickly his place is taken 
by a presence whose voice you hear before his features become 
distinct, a presence that declares in an accent slightly foreign 
that the ‘ Blane des graces imparts to the face that beauty of the 
ancients which modern fashion so much inquires after.’ We feel 
half-inclined to leave the Hairdresser there, fearful of spoiling his 
outline, for does he not in that short announcement draw his own 
portrait as completely as if on the front page of his journal there 
were figured his penetrating glance, his Hyperion curls, his careful 
whiskers—in a word, his whole beaming and animated intelli- 
gence? But not only is this paper an attempt at some sort of 
exposition of the trader character, it is a kind of review of their 
journals as well, and so of the ‘ Hairdressers’ Chronicle’ we had 
better perhaps do more than read the first lines. We had better, 
for instance, say something of the District Hairdressers’ Associa- 
tion where, as at other similar gatherings, the president is in a 
warm loud whisper called ‘an old woman,’ and of the Hairdressers’ 
Féte where nine young ladies seated before a mirror had their hair 
dressed by as many artists; of half, the hair powdered and the 
fair cheek touched with a faint artificial bloom, and the noses of 
all, no doubt, delicately flicked with the ‘ world-renowned Poudre 
Wamour.” And the Paris correspondent draws the attention of 
the members of the society toan anonymous letter in a Paris 
journal reflecting on the capability of present officers, of which 
low piece of scurrility it is very properly decided to take no notice; 
and next, with the usual headlong leap of correspondents, in the 
following line admonishes us how that orange-flowers are no longer 
to be put under glass-cases after the wedding but distributed to 
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friends of the trembling bride. In frightened accents he tells 
of a mad barber of the Rue du Bassin, who, razor in hand, flew 
down the boulevard after a napkined customer, proclaiming him- 
self of barbers the Gambetta, one born to make ‘a development 
of the business more in accordance with modern institutions ;’ 
of which apparently the beginning would have been the cutting of 
the customer’s throat. He did not in any sense go far, for half 
way down the asphalt the police got hold of him and carried him 
off, raving, whither he is doubtless now holding invisible noses 
and lathering imperceptible chins. In the hairdressers’ weekly 
‘ Journal,’ though they have no Paris correspondent, yet they have 
a certain hard-hitting Scipio Shavio, who, under the pungent 


device— 
When we sing of men’s virtues how pleased they are! 
But to whisper their faults, ’tis different by far— 


dashes off with easy vigour sketches of provincial barbers and 
their customers that have the direct merit of transporting us to 
those glittering bowers of looking-glass and little bottles, where 
hang the theatrical companies’ bills for the week, and where also 
moustaches and imperials frizzle all in a row. There—though in 
that home of gossip we would gladly linger and hear the talk—we 


must leave the hairdresser, and, across the tramway lines of the 
High Row, plunge down a cool court—a backwater of commerce— 
where in his twilight cabin, lined and floored with books, dreams 
and drones away the Bookseller his life. 

‘ Of a quiet disposition, he was possessed of considerable, busi- 
ness capacity, and was respected by all whoknew him. For forty 
years he was a secondhand bookseller in Smithfield.’ Now, what 
more can a gentle and friendly man want than such an epitaph ? 
What better field for his. labours than the sacred martyr-ground ? 
What pleasanter customers than the white-headed Cistercians to 
sell him their school-books and try and get ‘cribs’ out of him? 
If he seems a trifle absent at times, who would not at times be 
absent with the English mystics all round his head: on animal 
magnetism, mesmerism, spiritualism, astrology, magic, palmistry, 
alchemy, the Rosicrucians and the Gnostics ?—with Behmen and 
Fludd and Helmont and Paracelsus peering over one shoulder, 
and Eugenius Philalethes and Ashmole blinking éver the other? 
And if he seems occasionally fanciful there is Gratiolet on ‘ Sighing’ 
to account for it, and the ‘ Boyhood of Great Criminals,’ and the 
‘ Annals of Newgate’ to give some colour to intermittent passages 
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of gloom. Every mood of the human mind, every uplifting and 
depression of the human soul, every flight and degradation of the 
imagination, all erring of the spirit, each of our follies, caprices, 
impertinences, insolences ; on evidences of them all he can lay his 
hand ; knows something, too, of them all, in his light and flicker- 
ing way. Over his door figures‘in bland serenity the head of 
Bacon in a stucco collar of ‘The Advancement of Learning,’ and 
inside you can range from the penny Bunyan and the threepenny 
table-talk of Luther up to the actual copy of the manuscript 
Bible taken to Palestine by St. Louis, and priceless. Of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ he tells us that hitherto there was only one 
original copy known, but that within the past few months two 
have been picked up, in each case for sixpence, of which one was 
bought by the nation for 65/,, and the other by a well-known 
London publisher for 25. With a shudder we hear that in the first 
fortnight in April 262 new books saw the light of day ; we learn 
that two or three novels are being carried on by the same eminent 
hand at once, like two or three games of chess, in two or three 
newspapers ; that Heine at twenty-seven was very like D’Orsay’s 
pencil drawings of D’Israeli ; we are warned against pirated copies 
of ‘Salammbé,’ and are assured that the ten-guinea copies of 
Captain Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights’ now easily fetch 25/. and are 
expected to mount to 501. ; we run our eye down the advertisements 
of stationery and fancy repositories for sale, elegantly fitted shops 
and very safe businesses in a fashionable part of North London, 
and observe how that though it is always a ‘ young lady’ in search 
of employment, it is never a ‘young gentleman’ but invariably a 
‘respectable youth.’ The Bookseller will discourse with you on 
Libel and the Copyright Bill, has at his fingers’ ends all Conti- 
nental news and American notes, sale jottings, reviews of new 
novels, and reports of meetings of the Provident Institution ; and 
announces to you the new use of pigskin for bookbinding—in the 
old days employed before morocco but dropped then for expense, an 
expense now below that of calf. ‘Between the human skin and 
the pig’s,’ says he, ‘ after tanning, there is scarcely a difference to 
be detected.’ Reflection: an author will put his life, his soul, 
the best that he has into his work ; let him now, to fitly crown it, 
bind it in his skin. ‘ Baptized with a Curse,’ for example, bound 
in the author’s hide—a drum as reverberating for the critic to 
beat on as Ziska’s that sounded hollow and yet full to the listen- 
ing Hussite ear. 
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The Bookseller—kindly creature—has a specialty of angling 
literature; we were sure of it from his quiet eye, in which are 
mirrored deep pools under overhanging rocks, in which, when he 
lights up, there flashes the troubled water of the weir and the 
amber hurry of a bouldered stream in Devon. Often, when the 
wind is southerly and the sky is dark, does he travel as far as his 
doorway and look longingly at the golden perch that at the other 
end of the court swings over his friend George Barbel’s shop. 
George Barbel is away for a quiet day among the roach and dace, 
is at this very moment listening to the merry tattoo of the half- 
pound fish upon the boat’s floor that is favourite music to the 
angler’s ear. Often does Barbel steal one of these days off, and 
always does he take care to tell us how he has fared in a pleasant 
paper in his ‘ Journal,’ where fishing socks, built cane rods, defiance 
casts, Buckland jackets, and waders figure among the advertise- 
ments. He is a lovable creature, this Angler (and indeed all 
anglers), if only for his unaffected enjoyment of nature and the 
good things of nature, the water lilies rosetted with gold, the 
superb silence of the swans, the dish of trouts, the asparagus, and 
the cherry tart; yet, much as we love him, we find it hard to for- 
give the groove he runs in when once he has his pen in hand, hard 
to forget the absolute and unabashed conventionality of his style. 
For whoever read an article in the ‘Field’ or ‘Land and Water’ 
that was not exactly like the others—with the constant quotation 
of ‘to fresh fields and pastures new,’ the ‘ early to bed and early 
to rise,’ and how that in the morning ‘ bright Phebus opens the 
gates of the day’? And the scraps of poetry :— 


Sweet, sweet is the scent of the newly mown hay, 
Gently borne by the breeze on a bright summer's day ?— 


and when he goes to dinner is it not always 


When hungry, just then would take, 
Like Esau for his birthright, a beefsteak ? 


But if his literature is weak Master Barbel’s heart beats strong. 
Hear his lament over a Gehazi salmon that goes out from among 
us a leper white as snow: ‘It is sad, indeed, to see a grand old 
fish, sought after and admired through youth and mature age, in 
his decay struggling vainly against the stream, and ultimately, in 
some obscure backwater, turning on his back and leaving nothing 
but a worthless, unsightly mass of carrion.’ And his observation, 
how acute! Who but George Barbel would guess the trout to be 
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near-sighted from the way he approaches the fly? Who but he 
would insist on the importance of considering the colour or stain 
of gut in relation to light and fish vision? ‘For years,’ says he, 
‘events have been gradually forcing me towards the opinion that 
success in fly-fishing, particularly where the fish are educated to 
the angler’s wiles, depends as much upon concealing the connec- 
tion between line and fly as upon any other thing.’ And what a 
fly it is—what a masterpiece of deception! Why, like a pretty 
woman, the whole world seems ransacked to serve its attractions! 
Its tail is a topping, red parrot and widgeon ; its butt black ostrich ; 
its cheeks, jungle, single; its horns, blue macaw; and its wing, 
first two broad strips of brown turkey feather with long black band 
and longish white tip, then two strips bustard, married strips blue 
and grey swan, and lastly (on top) strips of pheasant tail feather. 
Add to this silver twist and gold-colour floss, light pea-green fur 
very much picked out, flat silver tinsel and black wool for the 
head, and we have surely the actual and expensive insect that the 
careful Scotchman declared he would be glad and gay if he saw out 
of his salmon’s mouth. 

But there are other fish than trouts and salmons, other anglers 
than Barbel—who, indeed, confesses to no knowledge of Billings- 
gate, and goes not down to the great waters. There are yelling 
March mornings in the market, with the bawl of prices round the 
flaring gas, the wet and muddy flags, the hustle of porters, the 
elbows of fish-salesmen. Mackerel are not so large this year as 
last, nor yet nearly so numerous. And yet in March the value of 
fish landed on the English and Welsh coasts was 297,612/., and in 
the three months of January, February, and March, 847,126/. A 
fairly plentiful harvest that, surely, and especially good for 
Cornish men, even though they sail not to their labours on 
Saturday and Sunday nights. They are the Ironsides, the inde- 
pendents of the blue-jerseyed crew, those Cornish men, with their 
great sea-boots, to which the herring scales adhere, up which 
they almost seem to climb. Who has not seen these steadfast 
fellows in the harbours of the North Sea, singing their simple 
hymns on Sabbath mornings round the cold galley fire ?—their 
sincere and heartfelt devotion in grateful contrast to the shrieking 
throng of Salvationists who yelp and leap along the quayside 
above their heads. They have many temptations, many troubles, 
many deprivations. We have been with them at midnight trawl- 
ing, waiting for the red flare signal to let down nets, and not so 
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far off have heard the fiddle-scraping of the Dutch koopers, seen 
their dancing lights, have almost snuffed the odours of their spirits 
and heard the shuffle of their jigs; and yet there has been no 
murmur of a desire to join the wild sea revelry, though who can 
doubt but that in each man’s breast there was a struggle to cast 
off, and up the bulging Dutchman’s sides to swarm, and forget all 
anxiety in the frowsy odours of the wandering grogshop ? 

From the cold North Sea and the circling sea-gulls, the red- 
roofed fishing-town and the ruined abbey, it is needful for us to turn 
to the Dentist and the Doctor, who, as we journey out of the town to 
where the farmer stacks his corn and builds his hay-ricks, shall ac- 
company us part of the way and be suffered to lift up their voices. 

First, the Doctor, a strange penny Doctor, given to phrenology 
and palmistry, and the prevention of baldness. He recommends 
you liquor potass. for corns, and acetic acid for pimples; he 
removes your freckles with sal ammoniac and elderflower water, 
he tells you how to clarify dripping and how large was Gambetta’s 
brain, and almost in a breath gives you information on lemon 
roll, indigestion, and the proper making of beds. There are 
chapters on food and chapters on dress, and literary chapters, 
where, in the portion of it that fell to our share, there figured a 
deformed artist and a rising dramatist and a baby, in fiction as in 
life, the tyrant of the family. But the doctor’s specialty would 
seem to be the ‘Advice gratis’ he gives his correspondents. There 
is something truly pathetic in the questions he has to answer and 
the troubles he tries to soothe. ‘ You are a little below par,’ he 
says; or ‘Do not drink tea, for it evidently does not suit you;’ 
or ‘Sea-bathing would do you a great deal of good;’ or ‘Do 
not overfeed the baby, and let him be in the open air as much 
as you can;’ or ‘ Make him speak slowly and draw a deep breath 
when he begins to stammer.’ To Brown Eyes, troubled with her 
complexion, he says, ‘ Use no soap at all to your face, but wash with 
oatmeal and soft water ;’ to Sensitive Girl, who evidently suffers 
from the infirmity of flushing after meals, he advises, ‘Eat that 
food only which agrees with you, and slowly.’ Anxious Scot is to 
go into society as much as possible; Gray Locks is to wash with 
carbolic soap; Wretchedness cannot do better than go on in the 
same way; An Old Sufferer is not to take malt of any kind; Polly 
is not to eat any fat-forming foods; Artist is not to indulge in 
excess of any kind; and the drink of Daffodil, a total abstainer, is 
to be dilute phosphoric acid and infusion of quassia. They are 
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the little woes of our kind, these that the penny doctor prescribes 
for, and yet, small as they are, to how much bitterness of real ill 
health, almost abject misery, do they not in the whole amount ? 
What utter want of enjoyment of life lies behind such questions 
as those of Anxious Annie and Malade! And sometimes, alas! 
one lights on a tragedy, the last pitiful cry of the sufferer before 
she goes ‘anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.’ But on the 
whole it is more with the comedy of indisposition than the 
tragedy of ill-health that the penny Doctor deals; more with 
the irritated vanity of impure complexions than any deep-seated 
disease. We guess his patients chiefly to lie among the sedentary 
and confined youth of both sexes—the country boys and girls 
suffering at first from the long close hours of some large house of 
business—to the first of which his advice is generally ‘a cold bath 
in the morning, and join the Volunteers —good advice, too, and 
in one form or another good for almost all of us. Before we leave 
him we cannot help noticing a dreadful case of spasmodic wry- 
neck treated by excision of a portion of the spinal accessory 
nerve, and hear from him the story of a lady who would not suffer 
her children to be vaccinated from lymph of Gladstonian descent 
for fear of inoculation of the taint of Liberal principles. 

The Dentist, whose device is ‘ Independence and Liberality,’ 
and for whom we may suggest the arms of ‘a forceps gules and a 
toothache rampant,’ gives no advice gratis ; the advice gratis of a 
dentist not in all probability being worth having, for who would 
have the nerve to apply it? To tell the truth, the Dentist is a 
trifle dull. He discourses of the physiological action of nitrous 
oxide, and he writes on dental caries; he experiments with 
chloroform on the circulation of that much-tried animal, the frog ; 
he points out that it is the teeth of the human family only that 
are subject to decay, and not those of animals, and he has a 
dreadful paper on teratology, the science of monstrosities, wherein 
we are taught that nearly every organ of the human body has 
been found absent in a series of individual cases; that terrible 
creatures are born occasionally without brain and occasionally 
without heart. He tells us of a new local anesthetic (known, as 
usual, to the Chinese about 220 a.p.), and, after drawing our 
attention to the new porcelain teeth and the bogus American 
dental colleges, points us with pride to the glorious career of Dr. 
Carver, dentist and crack shot, and the famous Buschong, brilliant 
base-ball player and dentist. And, in conclusion, he treats us to 
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an affecting anecdote of a gentleman visiting a chemist for tooth- 
picks, and in the chemist’s momentary absence experimenting 
with the ivory points one sees on all their counters, loaded with 
vaccine virus. The Dentist adds, ‘ We are assured the gums took 
well.” Horrible! 

If from the utterances of the dentist and the doctor we have not 
been able to gather much idea of a personality, beyond the fact that 
the doctor answering sometimes with asperity betrays temper and 
the dentist a not uncommon callousness to the sufferings of others, 
there can be no doubt of the Farmer who in his ‘ Journals’ shows 
himself the same Jolly Farmer we knew in our boyhood, before 
blight had darkened the noble cheerfulness of his countenance or 
Free Trade had taken the spring out of his walk. ‘Ha, ha!’ laughs 
the Jolly Farmer in his splendid hearty way, ‘ now is the time to 
mulch your garden with good rotten manure, to make slugs un- 
comfortable with salt, soot, and lime, to keep a sharp look out for 
caterpillars, to let the ducks and chickens in.’ No laziness for 
him, by Ceres! for him always something to be done. Why, for 
instance, in the changeable April month there are annuals to be 
sown and hollyhocks, there are air and water to be given in plenty 
to the auriculas and carnations and picotees, there are the azaleas 
and camellias to be syringed, the French beans, lettuces, and beet 
to be sown, the wall trees in bloom to be protected, and as he 
very properly says: ‘ All plants to be given growing room or they 
cannot pay their rent.’ Happy, golden farmer, leaning over the 
strong white gate, watching the spring wheat already three fingers 
high and the steady teamsman at work on the further down; 
contented, ruddy farmer, brewing at home again the strong Octo- 
ber as in the olden days—what garnered knowledge in that broad 
head of thine, what multitude of questions art thou not ready in 
thy kindly way to answer, and to answer well! For the newly 
ealved heifer weak in her forelegs this, and for pedigree pigs 
that ; and, most astonishing desperate remedy, for sick poultry a 
quid of tobacco thrust down the throat of the huge-crested cock 
whether he will or no. Observe bright chanticleer after the 
operation, how for two or three minutes he appears mighty weak 


and his tail begins to droop; yet how, after sitting under a tree 


and remaining quiet five minutes or so more, he is up on the 
bent railing round the muck heap, crowing fit to burst his great 
gaudy throat. And out of his vast experience does he warn, too, 
the thoughtful farmer: as, for instance, ‘Throw not your church 
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decorations, when Twelfth Night is over, into the churchyard 
ditch, for the sheep will eat them and swell and die; since yew, 
though in its green state it be not altogether deadly, in the dry 
is sure to kill.’ Apparently there is nothing Farmer Honeysuckle 
don’t know, or can’t lay his hand on. Farmer Honeysuckle can 
set you right about notice to quit, about the right to ground 
game, about the authority of highway boards and the traffic in 
unsound meat; and in consultation with his good wife prescribes 
celery for rheumatism, tells you how to make coffee simply in a 
bason, puddings, and forcemeat balls, and how to use the fat of 
chickens for cake. His lofty intelligence even stoops to chatter 
of tidies, chairbacks, lampmats, those ‘pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws’ that adorn his low-ceilinged parlour; and, in conclusion, 
forgets not to supply the market dates all over this broad and 
busy England. Oh melodious, sunburnt farmer! which of us 
pent townsfolk would not change place with thee, soft-hearted 
Honeysuckle, clinging to the whitewashed farm with its low 
chimneys and low windows ?—thou, tco, fortunate, whose brow, 
serene as thy summer Yorkshire sky, is but for the moment 
clouded when with gentle sympathy thou criest ‘ Holders of 
American reserves have lost heart and strength.’ 

Within an apple-throw of the farmer abides the Gardener and 
his ‘ Chronicle,’ in a slant conservatory opening on to the dwelling- 
house where his pretty daughter goes for wire and maidenhair to 
tie your bouquet. Somewhat dreamy this gardener, and moist- 
eyed, yearning rather unbusinesslike after the far-off Walloon 
merchants, who in the year 1570 were driven out of their country, 
and carried with them the auricula to Brussels, whence hither it 
was not long in journeying in the satchels of the low-country 
refugees. The home-sick Switzer carried off with him his flowers, 
and high in a Flemish attic crooned over its fringes the plaintive 
melodies of his lost fatherland. Among such memories the dreamy 
gardener is altogether lost. When you would ask him the price 
of his spireea, he answers with a start that the true auricula is 
figured in the ‘De Plantis epitome,’ 1586; that it was known as 
Bear’s Ears; that in Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ for 1597 there are half a 
dozen varieties, of which he quotes ‘ The Purplish Blew, Heaven’s 
Blew, somewhat sad but very lively ;’ and when you would con- 
tract with him for your fernery, he takes to murmuring in his 
scholarly impracticable way :— 

‘Pinguibus he terris habiles, levioribus illz ;’ 
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or apropos of primroses startles you with: ‘Devotees will give 
such liberal orders to the nurserymen that they may be induced 
to grow what is needed and obviate the wholesale destruction now 
practised by a ruthless proletariat.’ 

‘The tevil and his tam!’ as Sir Hugh Evans swears, ‘ what 
phrase is this? Why, it is affectations.’ Ruthless proletariat is 
garden talk, apparently, for tramp. 

In truth, not very much to be got out of such an exalted 
gardener, though every now and then he comes down out of his 
history clouds to talk of old-fashioned hedges, of yew, tree-box, 
laurel, privet, cypress, and that holly of which the French is 
houx!—an onomatopeic rendering of the exclamation wrung from 
Madame Eve when in an idle hour of paradise she sat upon it. 
And, at the last, somewhat more awake and of this world, he 
declares it, with a gasp, to be a good year for fruit buds, since the 
clouds of bullfinches who usually destroy and disfigure both bud 
and tree have this year, owing to the plentiful seed-ripening of 
the last hot summer and the shelter given by the bushes during 
the severe winter, found more food on the heath and gorse. But, 
on the whole, a vague man this gardener, with ragged whiskers, 
we doubt not, and a battered straw hat and long nervous hands, 
and a stump of pencil sticking out of his waistcoat pocket, with 
which, when he should be writing the plant labels, he is trickling 
down poetic fancies on the back of a list of seeds and ferns. 

But about the Brewer, nothing vague—nothing vague at all. 
He stands here before us, four-square to all the winds that blow, 
his dirty old brewing coat on, and deep in the pockets samples of 
barley, which he shakes into the hollow of his hand and invites 
you to chew with him. As he stands at his malt-house door, and 
we stand by him, we snuff up the rich and vivifying odours of 
brewing day, feel the tremble and rattle of the machinery, and, 
through a moist cloud of steam, mark the men with their great 
wooden spades and buckets, in and out among the huge tubs, 
over the discoloured and uneven tiles of the floor. An old- 
fashioned brewery this, and a new-fashioned brewer. A brew- 
house, with its garden wall all white with pear blossom ; its high- 
peaked roofs all gray and green with lichen ; its vane date-pierced 
a hundred years ago; its little office, like the captain’s cabin of an 
ancient East Indiaman; and its brewer with a learned chemical 
training from Gower Street and not much more knowledge of 
strong October than most other folks of a venison pasty. No 
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more strong beers for him, or for any of us that are wise; no 
more Bass for India or for the Bermudas, but the lightest and 
most sparkling of amber fluids, so light that as you drink you 
feel inclined, in the true student Kyneipe fashion, to chant : 
Gaudeamus igitur! He leads off with us, in his solid, sensible 
way, on private brewing, to which, provided the annual rental 
be less than 15/., there is now to be no limit. He calls it a 
‘concession to Hodge,’ and, leaving the moral objections to his 
teetotal friends, contents himself with the economical side. He 
sighs over the growing consumption of whisky, and the grand old 
Indian days when the Mahratta ditch might have been all 
chevaux de frisé with pale-ale bottles ; and he chuckles over the 
man of blood and iron, to whom, on his latest birthday, beer from 
every corner of the Fatherland flowed in from a thousand friendly 
spigots. Then he knits his brows over this question of beer 
adulteration, just lately occupying our legislators. Hear him, as 
he goes to his books and strains the centuries through the cul- 
lender of his intelligence, remembering that the point he makes 
is that hops never were considered indispensable to beer, that 
hops were used only ‘to impart to the wort the aromatic resin 
contained in the plant, and useful only for purposes of preserva- 
tion.’ First, he says in Walhalla there were breweries, and at 
Odin’s table every warrior hoped to find his meth, a heavy, mount- 
ing drink, that, though the hero was in paradise, recalled the 
glorious days when he was mortal and got tipsy. And at the 
feast of the gods, (gir gave round, as at a cricket dinner, jugs 
and cans of ale of his own concoction, and so earned for himself 
the honourable and enviable title of Olsmidr, the ale brewer. 
Then from Walhalla leaps the brewer to Tacitus, who in the 
‘ Germania’ writes of a wine made like the drink of the Germans, 
ex hordeo aut frwmento; and so by an easy stage to Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who tells of a famine because all the grain (and none of 
the hops, mark!) was used for beer. From monastic sources he 
draws reliable information of beer materials, and points to us how 
cloister beer was as frequently made of oats as of wheat, rye, or 
barley. The jolly friar, who ‘sang right well in his lonely cell,’ 
as the ancient ditty bawls, if he could tell his beads, could tell 
as well the kind of water he wanted for his stews and his brew- 
house, and there is scarcely a famous brewery in England that 
has not somewhere near it, built sometimes into its malt-house 
walls, a fragment of the chapel or the refectory or the dormitory 
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where poor Friar Martin fasted and prayed, and woke in the 
black winter mornings to go scrap-begging for the poor. Ina 
word, beer can be brewed from any kind of stock, as cooks say of 
soup: for soup is soup whether of hare or birds’ nests, and beer 
is beer whether of laurel leaves or sage, coriander or raspberry 
juice. The spiced beer of the Middle Ages was of gentian, red 
pepper, rosin, lavender, amber, anything almost but cocculus 
indicus. And that it was a good drink is clear from a decree of 
the (Ecumenical Councils of Worms and Treves, who ordered that 
penitents should not partake of the spiced beer of Cambrai except 
on Sundays; on week-days should have the common beer only. 
In Germany the use of the hop dates back to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and thence crossed to the Netherlands; and in the year 
1079 the learned Abbess of Rupertsberg, S. Hildegardis, wrote 
a treatise on the subject of hopped beers—that is, beers which 
would stand keeping longer than those brewed in ordinary fashion. 
The brewer would keep us at his malt-house door all day if we 
would let him, for he speaks slow, does the brewer, and likes to 
search for and use the longest words and the most highly orna- 
mented sentences; but there is a friend and connection of his we 
are bound to call on—the Licensed Victualler, whose ‘ Gazette ’ of 
flimsy yellowish paper and blunt type foreshadows a personality 
truly interesting. 

As far as we can judge, the licensed victualler is Boniface, 
Mendoza, Augustus Harris, Beau Nash, Matthew Dawson, and 
Dennis of Grub Street rolled and pounded into one—and served 
hot. First, bang in your face he fires his racing prognostics, 
Ormonde for the Derby and Miss Jummy for the Oaks, or 
whatever may be the race of the hour ; then, with a trip and 
a quick change, he grows furious over the taxation of public- 
houses, and calls for political and private clubs to be placed on 
the same footing. Then he sketches the career of a famous bon 
vivant of the last century, from his drinking and gambling days 
as a youthful templar to the last splendid pageant to Bath Abbey, 
followed by the mayor and corporation. Then with a harlequin 
slap he carries you to the parlour of a sporting public-house, 
where there’s a model of Jackson’s arm, and Mr. Crib’s Rosa is 
descried on her tail surrounded by the admiring fancy; and after 
a slight reference to dog and badger fighting—‘ Badger must 
be turned over on his back, or it’s not even a ten-to-one chance’ 
—whirls you, presto! into the middle of a prize-ring down in 
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Essex, where for an hour and forty minutes you delightedly 
watch peepers blinded, conks tapped, kissing-traps landed on, 
amidst breathless excitement and the happy consciousness of the 
crowd that the only doubtful magistrate is off on a wrong scent, 
twenty miles away. It is Jem Black and Ned Spratley, barmen 
of a sporting public-house in the N.W. region, who are thumping 
each other senseless for 501. a side ; and while as result of it all Ned 
Spratley is carried straightway off to bed, and for three consecu- 
tive nights is sat up with by his alarmed backers and seconds, the 
lively Jem Black, V'enfant chéri des dames, dances as light as ever 
that evening down at the ‘Prussian Blue,’ supporting as well as he 
can on a sprained thumb the elegant figure of the much-envied 
Emma the Flash, whose high blue plumes wave over a crumpled 
frock of dingy white. As we regretfully lay down the many-sided 
Licensed Victualler we sigh as we have never sighed before for 
those glorious tittuping times when forty coaches a day and more 
passed Hyde Park Corner; when a gentleman could stay out all 
night amusing himself if he wanted to, and come home properly 
incapable with the milk ; when to pass the Quadrant at midnight 
was an adventure worthy of Theseus; and when if you looked in 
at the Piccadilly Saloon about 3 a.M. there they all were, sitting 
on the ground card-playing—the gents with coat-collars up to 
their crowns and the ladies with sleeves that would have held a 
dozen fresh packs at least. Oh, les beaux jours passés of blue 
ruin before the Early Closing Act ! 

In our hasty survey here, we pause for one moment to throw 
to the literary craftsman a suggestion that, in these days of, to 
him, apparent dearth of literary material, will, we doubt not, be 
valued at its true weight: videlicet—that, for the next hundred 
years or so, he do put clean aside all murders and mysteries, all 
so-called psychological aspects of crime, all monstrosities of suicide 
and poison; in short, make an absolute and complete sweep of 
his present literary fashion ; do turn, in a word and for example, 
from the stabbed senior partner scrawling in blood on the blotter, 
Avenge me, the assassin’s name is / and take from among 
many that he might (for what we preach we will practise and will 
give him an instance) the respected bookseller in a country town, 
a cathedral town, whose trade leaves him, whose premises are 
burnt, who is growing old, broken, abandoned. For there, we are 
surely all agreed, lie the true pathos and tragedy of life; not 
in bludgeons, pistols, knives, or glckules ; but there, in hopes 
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deferred, in utter disappointments, in unsatisfied longings of the 
heart, in old age that should be kept warm and is forced to go 
chaffer on the draughty market-place. And lower still, a lower 
depth, poor wretch! when the home is broken up, when the 
failure is in the ‘Gazette,’ when the dignified dusty business turns 
to a wandering peddling, when the counter becomes a pack, and 
the honest man at one light touch becomes Autolycus—who has 
served Prince Florizel and in his time wore three pile, but now is 
out of service—what figure in such lonely case more profoundly 
touching than his (of which, in our days afoot, we have met many 
along country roads and in inn-parlours), who with trembling 
hands and blinking eyelids displays all his poor trumpery on the 
beer-stained table? For reflect, that he who is now a sunburnt 
vagabond, a masterless man, hapless pied poudreux, an Old 
Dustyfoot, was once of standing and repute, once could send his 
boys to the grammar school and his daughters to be finished at 
Miss Eagle’s,:in the Cathedral Close. 

As for murders, if we had our way, to write of murders should 
be indictable as accessory after the fact, and punishable according 
to the statute in that case made and provided. To resume and 
draw near conclusion. ‘ Where dol live? Can any onetell me?’ 
asks a § Puzzled Householder’ of the Accountant. ‘I cannot, for 
reasons as follow. The deeds of my house state at Upper Tooting, 
the postal authorities say at Baiham, the taxing masters say 
Clapham, the rating people say Battersea, the local directory 
says Wimbledon and Putney. If I pay my taxes I must go to 
Clapham, if I pay the gas I must go to Bermondsey, if I pay the 
water rate I must do so at Kingston-on-Thames, to pay local rates 
I must go to Battersea. If I give a vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment, I must vote for Clapham Division. If I look out in front 
of the house, Wandsworth Common is two hundred yards in front 
of me, and Battersea two miles beyond that. If I look out at 
the back of the house, Upper Tooting Park is only fifty yards 
from me. If I walk to the end of my road, I am then in the 
parish of Wandsworth. If I go to the other end of the road, I 
am in Streatham. If I cross over the road, I am in Battersea. 
If I get over my garden wall, I can sit on a post with a part of 
my body in three or four parishes at the same moment. Where 
do I live? Can any one tell me?’ So asks the ‘ Puzzled House- 
holder’ of the Accountant; to which, gloomily enough, the Ac- 
countant replies with gaswork accounts, with cases in Bankruptcy, 
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with a total number of failures in the United Kingdom of 148 in 
the week, and the profoundly melancholy observation, wrung from 
him we scarcely know how, that ‘any stick appears good enough 
to beat an accountant with.’ Something temporarily wrong with 
the Accountant evidently ; clearly, ce n’est pas sa journée; and 
we, hopeless of ministering to him, put him tenderly aside for 
the Architect, the Builder, and the Illustrated Carpenter. 

In this so-complex a personality, on examination and dis- 
section we discover a City Commissioner of Sewers, a sensitive 
Common Councilman, who is at one moment at the opening 
of Tilbury Docks and the next crying aloud, ‘Time was when 
waterspouts were handled with loving care, and use and ornament 
united in happy alliance ;’ an antiquarian tradesman who sells 
tiles and chimney cowls, and notes the discovery at Gortyna, in 
Crete, of a colossal female statue of Pentelic marble, with E/oi- 
Soros "A@nvaios érroie: on the pedestal; who with one hand offers 
to parish clerks a receipt to clean gravestones, with the other a 
note on the unearthing of a marble figure in Beeotia, from whose 
expression—whether he be god, hero, or athlete—he confesses 
himself unable to decide ; for, says he, ‘archaic art was not 
concerned in varyitig its modes of expression in precise relation 
to the thought to be expressed.’ Remarkable man, voAvpnris, if 
ever there was one! Take him on his practical side and see how 
various he is. He will immerse you iron or steel warm in a 
solution of carbonate of soda for a few minutes so that it will 
never rust ; he will protect Cleopatra’s Needle against the defile- 
ment of smoke with Browning’s Preservative; he will remove 
varnish from paint with spirits of hartshorn or ammonia; he will 
from seaweed suggest new forms of decoration; and design you, 
finally, a house without a staircase, a door, or a fireplace that yet 
shall be perfectly comfortable and habitable. And, in truth, the 
old home is being broken up, is giving place to the flat ; and with 
it, we fear (though this is by the way), there will be broken up 
of the home the old domestic poetry. See if it be not so; con- 
sider, who can sing of ‘the old clock on the stair,’ when there’s 
no stair, but a lift?’ Who can cry over his ‘ain fireside’ and the 
‘ingle neuk,’ when there’s naught but a stove? Who can ‘see her 
dancing in the hall’ from a sliding abomination that goes to with 
a click, perhaps to catch the lover’s fingers? In a word, who can 
think with any tenderness of an abode (of which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the Architect assures us there are many), 
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whose woodwork is shrunk and twisted, whose plaster is dropped 
off and whose firegrates to pieces—a home, sweet home, not in the 
very least degree waterproof ? 

It is clear, however, whatever else be doubtful, that of the 
Illustrated Carpenter we are not to imagine a Mr. Chips in a paper 
cap, an apron nicked up on one side, a mouth half full of French 
nails. Not inthe least. We must figure to ourselves, rather, a 
refined and yet a solid head that can trace the earliest Christian 
Church, not as hitherto they have been traced, to the Basilica 
or hall for inquiry into law cases, but to the Schola, the hall of the 
pagan burial club; that moans over the monstrous structures of 
plate glass, weighted overhead with poles and wires and hung below 
with huge sprawling advertisements, now crowding our Gresham 
and Victoria Streets; that insists how the national prosperity 
depends on the development of individual talent and intellect 
among the workmen, and in the next breath plays fancifully 
round Irish round-towers, medieval freemasons and ‘ Greek locks’: 
that in one line tells of a stone coffin at the Cistercian Abbey of 
Calder near Peterborough, with the bones in it, but no vestige of 
woollen or cotton fabric; the woodwork in a Charles II. house in 
Thames Street, and in the next points to the world-wide strikes 
of 1886 as non-political in character—‘a mere kicking against the 
recurrence of bad times "—and the tumbling Cupids that nestle 
round the initials of Diane de Poictiers in the great gallery of 
Fontainebleau. Good, kind Mr. Chips, his sympathy is as wide 
and deep as his learning! Mark how sorry he is for the iron- 
moulders who can get no work because they are grayhaired, for 
the plasterers who can get none because they wear spectacles—two 
well-known caprices of employers. Hear him report from India 
how his native fellow-workmen are capital at carving the lotus 
and elephant head and the bullock-cart, but fail over the 
somewhat unfamiliar horse ; how the Hindoo builder is architect 
as well, tracing the design in the sand, just as he wants it; how 
the best architecture is to be found in Northern India, where 
there are to this day Christians still owing obedience to the 
Patriarch at Antioch, and how that of the seven churches built by 
St. Thomas the Apostle, 1800 years ago, one still exists remark- 
ably preserved. Nor is there about Mr. Chips, notwithstanding 
his learning, the slightest assumption of false gentility. Brick- 
work is wanted by a good man, a steady man, by the rod or job, 
nothing more nor less; and, odd enough in one who notes how 
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dwelling-rooms have doubled in height since the days of the 
Stuarts, who suggests that, as in France we should make our 
houses round courtyards, and who feels all the charm in a room 
not all seen in a glance directly the door is opened, he admits 
into his delicate company one of those monstrous advertisements 
of ‘ Another Leg Saved,’ with all its invariable horrible record 
from the long-suffering Curé of Boizy-sur-Marne, and the usual 
abrupt testimonial from the lieutenant of H.M.’s gunboat Drone, 
stationed on coastguard duty off the Orkneys. 

And now, who remains for us? Who is this, for instance, who 
comes forward with a conciliatory bow and the obscure announce- 
ment of ‘the possibility of utilising sodium thiosulphate and 
sulphite as a means of qualitatively analysing mixtures of the 
kaloid salts of silver?’ This is the Photographer, if you please, 
who we promise you shall soon go back again if, as Falstaff says, 
he cannot deliver his intelligence more like a man of this world. 
As, indeed, he does when he talks soberly of the influence upon 
astronomy of photographic processes, the investigation of stellar 
spectra by photography; how that the whole face of the sky, 
from the North Pole to the parallel of 30° south declination, is to 
be photographed in blocks of about 10° square: and still more 
when he depicts the inconveniences of the art to the criminal 
class, and offers to exchange a good gas-bag for a silver lever 
watch. In short, the Photographer is an admirable instance of 
how far one may be deceived hy an opening speech ; for, far from 
being incomprehensible he develops, does the photographer, not 
only into an instructive but an amusing personality. He tells us 
how in that horrible winter of Lieutenant Greely’s at Cape Sabine 
the photographer of the expedition perished, caught in a snow- 
storm, while striving in a forlorn hope to reach a cache for the 
relief of the starving camp; how the water was too salt for 
photographic purposes, and how only after the greatest trouble 
fair negatives were procured with an exposure of an hour, a 
fortnight after the sun had gone for the winter, and others 
seventeen days before his return. Then he prattles of an amateur 
‘induced by a real love of the beautiful to learn to handle the 
camera,’ one who ‘stood uncorrupted by the world, who neither 
cast aside his thing of beauty because it was unsharp, nor did he 
attempt to blot out its best by the process called retouching.’ 
His ‘thing of beauty’ is an affected ink-photograph of a child 
in sailor dress, smiling, with its head on one side, and called 
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‘Listening to a Tale.’ The photographer is at his best when he 
writes of the artistic properties he is forced to keep in stock, the 
baskets of paper flowers, the scrolls (for ambitious vestrymen to 
grasp), the practicable rustic stiles, profile cardboard boats, jury- 
rigged top-masts, flower-decked swings, carved prie-dieux, and 
Corinthian columns, while at all but the most fashionable studios 
he ensures the patronage of the servant girls by the retention 
on the premises for introduction into any picture, free of charge, 
of a pseudo-Guardsman—bearskin, Berlin gloves, and all. And 
stranger far than the kilt placed by the Scotch Bassano at the 
disposal of his southern sitters is the keeping by the photographer 
of the south, in those parts of rural England most affected by 
gipsies, of a store of secondhand bootlaces, as useful in their way 
in securing business as the kilt or the sham Guardsman. Explain 
this statement of the photographer’s who can: ‘ No gipsy will 
dream of having his or her photograph taken save on the condition 
that an old boot or shoe string is presented with each copy of the 
likeness he or she agrees to purchase.’ 

While we have been writing that, away at High Wycombe 
they have been producing chairs at the rate of one a minute: 
beechwood chairs of the timber that falls there between November 
and March; musical chairs, for there is pleasant singing of girls 
while they plait the cane—Canite, puelle! How different the 
sweet luxuriance of the woods of Wycombe from the sombre 
silence of the black Russian forests, where, when the snow is 
melting, they begin to fell! Thither in the winter speeds the 
Woodbroker not many versts from Novgorod, or to the oak forests 
of Slavonia, or the wood mills on Lake Saima. He doesn’t sing, 
the woodbroker, unfortunately he hasn’t a note in him, but he 
croaks ‘ Demand for any kind of sawn stuff very weak.’ Still, it is 
a satisfaction to him that spruce is going up ; its strength, lightness, 
elasticity, and durability greatly recommending it for the smaller 
spars of ships, for example ; and teak is going up, for they use it 
much for cabin and deck yacht-fittings and it is the best back for 
the iron plates of men-o’-war. In the old days of the Fighting 
Téméraire, teak was dangerous from its splinters; then was the 
glorious hour of the non-splintering oak. So spruce and teak are 
going up, while carpets are active, paperhangings sluggish, hard- 
ware brisk. And Karl Morgenroth, miller, of Planzwirbach, warns 
his friends against cleaning belts with warm water after taking 
them off the pulleys, since they shrink so much ; and, next below 
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the thoughtful Karl, they write of the fagot, or bundle of sticks, 
worn by the recanted heretic of old, to show what in an ignited 
state he had merited. All this in the Timber Trades Journal, 
and more, much more, in The Warehouseman and Draper, till 
we sit abashed under our own ignorance and their surpassing 
knowledge. For who is there in the world wide, save the Draper, 
knows that the trowser comes first into view in the third century, 
that the Prince of Wales has seventy-five suits in his wardrobe, 
that of the ideal suit the guiding principle is outline, and that 
the American dress of to-day is the dress of the Puritan fathers of 
1641 ;—or would be but for our beneficent English: influence, 
which, making no show until shortly before the close of the Civil 
War, is even now so precarious in its rule over young America’s 
taste that the tailor there is obliged to add neckties to his stock 
for fear of seeing his clothes disgraced? For everybody the Draper 
has a word, for young and for old of both sexes. First, says he, 
there is agitating the minds of a good many assistants just now 
how to dress a light sunshade window; then, a patriarch among 
drapers, he introduces reminiscences of drapers famous in his 
youth; of a firm in the Tottenham Court Road, of which one 
partner was killed in a duel, of another whose chief walked the 
shop in full hunting costume, and of an eccentric in Crawford Street 
who kept a cow in his cellar and once or twice a week had the beast 
hoisted and driven in and out the counters. Then he turns to 
widows and mourning, on which subject hear the widow in the 
French play: ‘Six months of deep mourning, six months of half 
mourning, and six months of grey mixed with violet ; the world 
does not ask us to do more, and, between ourselves, our con- 
sciences do not require quite so much.’ Admirable, no doubt, in 
the choice of their own clothes, still, whispers the Draper, don’t 
take a woman with you on a visit to your particular tailor, unless 
she has passed the enthusiasm of youth ; for depend upon it she 
will hurry you into the selection of a pattern that in your cooler 
moments you will repent. And, indeed, it seems only too prob- 
able that one for whose bonnet the newest thing is coral leaf 
from the Bahamas, might fix her choice on some monstrosity of 
blue and red, fit only for the misshapen back of a yelling Sandown 
bookmaker. 

Through all these journals, ill-written and ludicrous as some 
few of them are, yet there runs a certain serious vein, a desire 
to raise the trade, to instruct the apprentice, and educate the 
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taste of the workman, that is in the highest degree commendable. 
The Tailor lectures on the balance in trowsers, the different 
construction lines—the old side working line, the front balance 
line, the centre line—even appears at the lecture in trowsers 
which he has basted, explains the various points in their con- 
struction, and asks students to point out defects. And the man 
of whom one can scarcely think except in his more constant 
aspect of gentle literary insistence that ‘a cheque for the above 
long-standing account will oblige,’ devotes thirty years to a work 
on practical, critical, and systematical coat-cutting, of which not 
the least important chapter treats of how to shape the seat for 
hollow-backed men. 

Of the many still left to us, nodding and beckoning as it were 
to obtain our favour, choose we the Boot and Shoemaker and 
the Baker, with whom finally to deal, and then about trade 
journals to be for ever silent. It is with some regret and some 
difficulty we make our choice, for there are many still left to 
choose from; there’s the Stock-keeper, for instance, who wants 
to tell us about a veterinary friend at Stuttgart recently in difti- 
culties for rearranging the sterns of boar-hounds, ‘ faking’ them for 
victory ; with an amazing spirited account of a combat between 
dogs and lions at Warwick, where three were slipped (the best of 
them Turk, a bull-dog of 36 lbs.), and without hesitation flew at 
the nose of the noble animal ; above all with an infallible cure for 
gapes. And there’s the Statist, a gilded soul whose only item of 
interest is the statement that ‘the Cape of Good Hope Govern- 
ment intends converting its debt intoa uniform 4 per cent. stock ;’ 
and the Colliery Guardian, with his firedamp and cranks and 
household coals favoured by the cold weather; and the Engineer 
on the present aspect of mild steel and the explosion of homo- 
geneous gaseous mixtures; and the Gas and Water Man, with 
his flat-flame candles and great washer-scrubbers and his friend 
¢ Herr Carl Elbs who has succeeded in producing anthracite homo- 
logues by the synthesis of aromatic ketones,’ with Herrn Behr and 
Dorp ‘who have found that phenyl-tolyl ketone, when heated, 
became anthracene with liberation of water,’ and other madness of 
that kind; and the more reasonable Grocer who offers us tons 
of jam at 16/. the ton, and grand specimens of gorgonzola and non- 
alcoholic fruit drinks, whose fancy teas are extremely dull, whose 
black pepper continues firm, who does little genuine business in 
beet, and the half whose columns are taken up with seekers of 
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situations, as ‘ second or good third (both counters) or solicit,’ or as 
‘ porter, drive or solicit ;’ and, more perhaps than all, the ‘ Miller,’ 
in mourning for his son, drowned in the wheel pit by the sudden 
opening of the water gate whither he had climbed to remove an 
obstacle, and the ‘ Pawnbroker’ with his pathetic pledges of the 
true lover’s knot brooch in blue enamel, and the mite of a child 
who comes trembling with her doll under her pinafore to pledge 
for medicine for her mother. No! we must passthem all by with 
a mere friendly salute, must just say our say about the Shoemaker 
and the Baker and have done. 

He is a well-to-do shoemaker of Bremen, the front of whose 
shop is adorned with life-size statues of three of the most cele- 
brated of his craft. First, S. Crispin, patron of the trade, good 
Christian and bad shoemaker, on whose execution-day, October 
25, there have been two notable fights at least, Agincourt and 
Balaclava, to wit; second, Hans von Sagen, who in 1370 turned 
the tide in the great battle of the German orders against the 
heathen Lithuanians by bearing the Imperial standard into the 
midst of the enemy; and third, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker bard, 
who sang over his awl more than six thousand pieces. These are 
the statues executed with considerable skill by Herr Kropp, of 
Bremen, over the door of the man who tells us how the Persians 
excel in leather manufacture, how the ancient monuments show 
shoes far superior to the modern work, how the high shoe of the 
peasant statue in the court of the Capitol at Rome is not unlike 
the guimbarde of Louis XI. (the shoe laced up the instep with 
a thong, of which the fashionable colour was yellow), and how the 
long marches of the phalanx and the legion were due to easy 
foot covering. From such a man one can learn a good deal, not 
only about the sweating system, with its six scandalous varieties, 
but of the different character of the Continental feet—-those 
broad and flat of the German, the Dutch, the Swedish, the 
Danish ; long and narrow of the English and of the French, so 
narrow and high that running water can pass under without 
wetting; and one quits him and his Schumacherzeitung with 
regret for the butts and shoulders of Bermondsey, the trade 
label disputes of Nottingham, and the tannery established at 
the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. Here in England ‘a dark cloud is 
hanging over the boot and shoe trade ;’ failures and bills of sale 
increase, goodwill is a thing of the past, and shopkeepers en route 
cry out at the number of the penny ’buses that carry their old 
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customers past them. Nothing is as it was. Even the apricots, 
regrets the Archbishop in ‘ Gil Blas,’ are not so large as when he 
was a boy. But yet if trade is straitened, let it be remem- 
bered there is less drunkenness, and that, though the North busi- 
ness be almost speechless and moribund, the number of tramps 
has somehow decreased. 

Those who have any acquaintance with provincial England 
must often have noticed how that in every country town there 
is some small corner, some fragment of it, that might belong to 
any other country town. It is generally, if there be a river there, 
the arch and balustrade of gray bridge above the dark wharf and 
leaning towards a falling riverside inn of overlapped boards ; or, if 
there be no river meandering through, it is some piece of market- 
place where the butcher’s shop, all hooks and painted yellow 
wood, stands next a china magazine of ewers and old-fashioned 
vases, and faces the cobbled square where on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days the market-folk raise their booth-poles amid bunches of 
bright flowers and coarse creamy basins packed‘in straw. Such, 
if one be carried there blindfold, may be either in Exeter or York, 
Cambridge, Dorchester, or Guildford; ’tis the place common to 
them and, indeed, to all. And so in these trade journals there 
is a type-corner that may be either the product and property 
of the baker or the watchmaker, the produce market reviewer or 
the mercantile gazetteer, is common to each and to all of them. 
‘Yes, you are right,’ you read, ‘Franz Miiller was executed for 
the murder of Mr. Briggs in November, 1864 ;’ or, still more 
uncalled for, ‘H. K. White, whose premature death was so 
sincerely regretted by every admirer of genius, manifested an 
ardent love of reading in his infancy; it was a passion to which 
everything else gave way.’ From those two interesting specimens 
who could tell, by style or matter, the special organ that produced 
them? Who could, by any thumb-mark, guess them to be warm 
from the oven of the Baker ? 

Of all that we have examined, this Baker is by far the most 
impersonal in his utterances, by far the hardest to conceive of in 
the flesh, for he leaves as few traces of individuality in his work 
as Shakespeare, and, like an Homeric god, comes, speaks, and 
goes all in a cloud. Twice only does the Baker break through, 
and then only in the form of advertisement, when he tries to sell 
his brethren alarum clocks to rise by in the mornings betimes, 
and for their furnaces Eureka nuts that emit but little smoke and 
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so are best. But for the rest he might positively be anybody, 
even your agreeable neighbour at dinner, from the lightness and 
vivacity of his talk, He has a thrilling story of an Austrian 
count shooting his wife’s lover; an extraordinary suicide from 
Clifton Suspension Bridge; a horrible constable murdering three 
of his children; these he gives you, not all at once, but inter- 
spersed with relics of Burns, announcements of a new tenor, and 
anecdotes of Sydney Smith, Dumas, Rogers, and Macaulay, dove- 
tailed between a cry over the mischief done to hops by flea and 
cold nights, and an article on the resignation of Mr. Garstang, 
Treasurer of the Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers. And 
among those depressing facetic, the special property of the 
country newspaper, an extract from a recent novel: ‘The notary 
was walking in his garden with both hands behind his baek and 
reading a newspaper.’ 

No persecution has ever hounded down the Trade aiid, 
its presses have never been broken by a furious mob, its type and 
benches never scattered in Salisbury Court, its editor never im- 
prisoned by a thin-skinned Government, nor ever have its decorous 
pages fallen between the coarse palms of the common hangman 
to be burnt in the palace yard at Westminster. No, never; the 
Trade Journal has lived the honest and decorous life of the classes 
it represents, undisfigured by strong passions, by strong pre- 
dispositions or dislikes ; calm it has lived and somewhat dull, but 
safe; neither greatly honoured nor greatly feared, but yet always 
in an atmosphere of respectability and quietude that to a soul in 
love with peace is perhaps worth them all. The Trade Journal is 
the modern expression of the old trade guild, watchful to educate, 
to advise, to help, to protect. Let the Trade Journals keep to 
that and they will all of them continue to do well. 
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‘THE pleasure is as great,’ declares an eminent authority, ‘of 
being cheated, as to cheat.’ If this assertion were universally 
true, Anthelme Collet might claim to have been one of the 
greatest benefactors of humanity. Probably, however, Butler’s 
apophthegm is one of those whereof, as the sagacious Bunsby 
would observe, ‘the bearings lays in the application of it.’ Collet 
undoubtedly took a keen pleasure in his successful rogueries, and 
they are amusing enough to outsiders, but it must have needed 
an unusually acute sense of humour in his victims to see any fun 
in them. 

Anthelme Collet was born in the department of Ain, France, 
in the year 1785. He lost his father at an early age, and was 
adopted by an uncle, a priest, under whose care he spent some 
years in Rome. Here he learned to speak Italian fluently, and to 
assist in the service of the Mass. He, however, showed so little 
vocation for the ecclesiastical profession that, on his uncle’s return 
to France, which took place when Anthelme was about sixteen, it 
was decided, on the recommendation of another uncle, a major in 
the army, to place him in the Prytanée, or military school, at 
Fontainebleau. The military authorities of that day were not 
very exacting, and after a bare twelvemonth’s instruction Collet 
received his commission as sub-lieutenant, and was attached to 
the 101st regiment of the line. When, however, the first novelty 
had worn off, he began to find drill and discipline extremely 
irksome, and to look back with regret to the comparative ease of 
his life with his clerical uncle. His regiment took part in the 
siege of Gaéta, where he was wounded by a splinter of a shell. 
The wound was not very serious, but Collet, for his own purposes, 
made the most of it, and was drafted for surgical treatment to an 
hospital at Naples. Here his first proceeding was, in gaol-bird 
phrase, to ‘gammon the chaplain,’ a soft-hearted Dominican 
monk, who listened without suspicion to the patient’s highly 
coloured picture of the snares of a military life, and his deep 
regret at not having embraced the priesthood instead. So strongly 
did he put the matter, that the worthy monk felt that it was 
almost a duty to aid such a pious young man to return to his true 
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vocation. He accordingly procured for our hero a civilian costume, 
and on his discharge from the hospital assisted him to desert, 
finding him a temporary hiding-place with a brother of his own 
living at Caserta, six miles distant. 

Meanwhile, Collet had not left the hospital empty-handed. A 
worthy major, also wounded at the siege of Gaéta, had occupied a 
bed in the same ward, and, finding himself at the point of death, 
confided to Collet, for transmission to his relatives, the whole of 
his worldly possessions, consisting of some 3,000 francs in money 
and a couple of valuable rings. Collet cheerfully undertook the 
trust, and—kept the property. 

For some months he enjoyed the hospitality of the chaplain’s 
brother, and then betook himself, in prosecution of his professed 
desire to take orders, to the Convent of St. Peter, at Cardinal. 
The monks found the new acolyte somewhat ignorant, but what 
he lacked in knowledge he made up in zeal, and, having a good 
memory, he found little difficulty in acquiring a smattering of 
Latin, and a fair store of ready-made pulpit eloquence, borrowed 
from the discourses of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and other eminent 
preachers. Here he remained for two years, acquiring a familiarity 
with clerical matters which was afterwards very valuable to him, 
and in due course was admitted to the first grade of priest’s orders. 
Some of the brotherhood were from time to time despatched on a 
roving commission to collect the alms of the faithful, and in due 
course Brother Anthelme was selected for this office. The task 
was congenial to him, and he performed it with so much success 
that he was able not only to show on his return a handsome result 
for the monastery, but to appropriate out of the moneys he had 
collected 3,000 francs for his own benefit. Upon his return from 
his quest he was entrusted with the duty of preparing sundry 
children for their First Communion, a rite answering in the 
Romish Church to that of Confirmation in the Church of Eng- 
land. Among the candidates was a son of the Syndic of Cardinal. 
Obtaining, in the discharge of his duty, admission to the magis- 
trate’s household, Collet took occasion one day, when he chanced 
to be left alone in the magisterial sanctum, to pocket a few blank 
passport forms. He was beginning to grow tired of monastic life, 
and had made up his mind to leave the convent. He had no 
notion, however, of departing in a commonplace manner, and 
accordingly devised a neat little scheme for keeping his memory 
green among the community. 
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The banker of the convent was the celebrated Torlonia of 
Naples, and Collet decided that Signor Torlonia should have the 
honour of paying his travelling expenses. To that end he confi- 
dentially informed the Father Superior that in his days of worldli- 
ness he had been in the enjoyment of a life-rent of 10,000 francs 
—equal to 4001. of English money. This annuity being, under 
present circumstances, of no use to him, he proposed to sell it 
and make over the proceeds, together with three years’ arrears of 
unclaimed income, to the convent, The Prior cordially approved 
so pious a design, and gave Brother Anthelme, as he had antici- 
pated, a letter of recommendation to Signor Torlonia, requesting 
his assistance in carrying out the young monk’s intention. With 
this\document as his credentials our hero started for Naples. The 
banker received him with all possible courtesy, and on the 
strength of the Prior’s letter made him a payment of 22,000 frances 
on account of the purchase-money. With this amount Brother 
Anthelme took his leave, ostensibly to return to the convent, 
but when half-way there exchanged his monkish garb for secular 
attire, filled up one of his passport forms with the name of the 
Marquis Dada, or Doulas (authorities differing on this point), 
and started in a chaise-and-four, after the manner of marquises 
of ‘the period, for Capua. Here his nerves underwent a severe 
trial. At the gates of the city his carriage was stopped, and he 
was called upon to produce his passport. After a short discussion 
he was allowed to pass into the city, but the document was retained 
by the officials. He took up his quarters at the Hotel des 
Htrangers, where, after a short interval, the Commissary of Police 
was announced. Collet thought himself lost, but he was not the 
man to meet trouble half-way. He received the Commissary with 
calm dignity, and found that he had merely called to return the 
passport, with apologies for the stupidity of those dunderheads 
at the gate who had ventured to detain it. Collet understood the 
situation at a glance. The detention and return of the passport 
were merely part of a little charade, the word of which was 
‘backsheesh.’ He magnanimously forgave the affront to his 
dignity, handed the Commissary a handsome present for his 
subordinates, and invited the officer himself to share his luncheon. 
He treated him right royally, and the Commissary felt that he 
could not do less than act as cicerone to the distinguished 
stranger. Having thus under official escort visited the lions of 
Padua, the ‘Marquis’ purchased a travelling-carriage, engaged a 
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servant, clothed him in a handsome livery, and started for Gaéta, 
the unsuspecting Commissary escorting the parting guest to the 
very gates of the city. 

On his way the newly made Marquis noticed a French officer, 
wearily tramping in the same direction. Being naturally of a 
benevolent disposition, he offered the wayfarer a lift in his carriage. 
The officer was charmed with the kindness of the wealthy traveller, 
and talked freely of himself and his concerns. It appeared that his 
name was Tholozan, that he was a native of Lyons, and an officer of 
the 10th Regiment, for the time being absent on leave. At Terra- 
cina the roads of the travellers separated, and the officer got down 
from the carriage, little thinking that the benevolent Marquis had 
privately abstracted his pocket-book, containing his commission, 
his leave of absence, and his patent as a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, with sundry letters from friends. On arriving at Rome 
Collet dismisses his servant, mounts the accustomed red ribbon, 
and becomes the Chevalier de Tholozan. Chance throws him in 
the way of a certain Abbé Faux, private secretary to Cardinal 
Fesch, then Archbishop of Lyons. On hearing his name the 
Abbé exclaims, ‘Tholozan! Then you are the brother-in-law of 
my intimate friend M. de Courtine?’ An ordinary impostor would 
have been taken aback. Not so Collet. ‘Just so,’ he replies, 
showing one of the documents from the stolen pocket-book ; ‘ here 
is a letter which I received from him a few days since.’ If there 
had been any doubt in the Abbé’s mind this would naturally 
remove it, and the false Tholozan ‘is forthwith invited to take up 
his abode in the archiepiscopal palace, and in due course presented 
to the Cardinal himself. The visitor spends money in the most 
lavish way, and as a guest at the Palace, and supported by the 
recommendations of the Cardinal’s secretary, finds the Roman 
tradesmen only too anxious to do business with him. A tailor, 
whom he has patronised in princely style, is delighted to have the 
opportunity of discounting for so good a customer a draft for 
60,000 frances. The banker of the Cardinal cashes another for 
half the amount, and the jeweller of the Cardinal supplies him, 
on credit, with jewellery ta the amount of 60,000 francs, Other 
dupes are laid under contribution in like manner, the total of 
Collet’s receipts at Rome being, it is said, no less than 300,000 
frances, or 12,0001. After gathering such a harvest it was scarcely 
safe to remain longer in Rome, and accordingly the reaper sought 
‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ Before leaving, however, he, 
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with an eye to future contingencies, abstracted from the secretarial 
apartment of the Abbé Faux a few blank actes de prétrise, or 
ordination-papers, and a bulle, or warrant, appointing a bishop. 

Thus provided, he travels by easy stages to Turin; but the 
reputation of his exploits has preceded him, and almost the first 
person he meets is a police-officer, who is instructed to arrest him 
for stealing 300,000 francs. ‘But you won't do anything of the 
kind,’ says Collet. ‘Why not?’ asked the official. ‘Because,’ 
replies Collet, ‘having stolen 300,000 francs, I can afford to give 
you 20,000 francs to let me go.’ The officer, being a man of easy 
conscience, appreciates the soundness of the argument. The 
20,000 francs change hands, and criminal and policeman wish 
each other a friendly good-morning, and go on their ways rejoicing. 
Collet changes his costume, fills up another passport, and betakes 
himself to Lugano, where for some time he fills the modest character 
of a compositor in a printing-office. Here he remains until the 
sensation produced by his recent exploits has in some degree 
abated, when the grub again becomes the butterfly. We next 
find him at Mondovi, playing the part of a gentleman of fortune. 
Mondovi, benighted spot, is without a theatre. Collet, as a 
wealthy amateur, proposes to start one, and this enables him to 
provide himself without suspicion with sundry costumes, notably 
those of a priest, a bishop, and a lieutenant-general. 

He fills up another passport and a set of ordination-papers, 
puts on the priest’s costume, and starts for France, having now 
become the Abbé Liparo, a Neapolitan priest, his early residence 
in Italy enabling him to support the character to perfection. As 
the Abbé Liparo he arrives at Briangon, pays a visit to the various 
clerics of the place, shows his papers, introduces himself to the 
Curé, and serves Mass for him. A day or two later he passes 
on to Gap, which is an episcopate, his new friends at Briancon 
willingly giving him letters of introduction. He presents himself 
to the Grand Vicaire, who in turn presents him to the Bishop. 
He buys a house, and handsomely entertains his brother clergy. 
He is asked to preach in the cathedral, and does it so well that 
on the vicariate of Monestier falling vacant it is offered to the 
hospitable Italian priest. He accepts it, and for some months 
performs the duties, baptizing, marrying, burying, and hearing 
confessions and giving absolution, all in the. best professional 
style. Soon, however, he begins to tire of this humdrum exist- 
ence, and to meditate another flight; but it would be treason 
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to his principles to depart no richer than he came. In a little 
country place like Monestier he could not expect any very im- 
portant haul, but he was determined to take all that could be 
taken. The parish church was sadly out of repair, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world that the new Curé should start a 
subscription for its restoration, heading the list himself with a 
munificent donation. As the Abbé was himself treasurer of the 
fund, it was merely taking money out of one pocket to put it 
in the other, but the good people of Monestier did not know 
that, and contributions came in freely. Some thousands of francs 
were collected. The amnount was a good deal short of what was 
required, but the worthy Abbé readily undertook to make up the 
deficiency, and, the list being closed, departed to make arrange- 
ments with an eminent ecclesiastical architect, and—never came 
back again. 4 
We next find Collet in the character of a brigadier-general at 
Turin, but his stay here is of short duration. He only remains 
long enough, by. his accustomed lavish expenditure of ready 
money, to establish a reputation as a wealthy stranger, and to 
induce a banker to cash a draft of 10,000 francs. The draft 
is forged, of course ; but ere the banker has discovered the fact 
the brigadier-general has vanished from the face of the earth, 
and Collet, now an Italian bishop, in violet cassock and cap, 
and bearing the name of Dom Pasqualini, is half way to Nice. 
The blank warrant stolen from the secretary of Cardinal Fesch 
has been duly filled up, and is in ‘perfect order. It is not cus- 
tomary for a bishop to travel without a chaplain, but the deficiency 
in the present case is accounted for. Dom Pasqualini has had the 
misfortune to lose his chaplain on his road, and has his burial 
certificate (forged, of course) ready for production. Before reach- 
ing Nice, however, he engages a chaplain, so as to make his entry 
in proper form. The Bishop of Nice, hearing of the arrival of a 
brother prelate, sends his vicars-general to welcome the distin- 
guished stranger. The distinguished stranger is equal to the 
occasion. He gives them his blessing, offers them his hand, with 
the episcopal ring on his forefjnger, to kiss, and incidentally shows 
them the warrant with Cardinal Fesch’s signature. He is hos- 
pitably entertained at the episcopal palace, and reciprocates in 
his usual princely style. An ordination service is shortly to be 
held, and the Bishop of Nice, desiring to pay a compliment to 
his brother bishop, invites him to officiate. The swindler and 
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forger ordains sixty priests, and preaches them a capital sermon 
afterwards ! . 

Not seeing his way to any stroke of business worth mentioning 
at Nice, Collet decides to move on, and accordingly starts in his 
carriage, with his chaplain, and a small box containing 80,000 
francs, and jewels worth as much more, for Grasse. Shortly after 
reaching Cannes the carriage is attacked by brigands; the un- 
fortunate chaplain is nearly killed with fright, and the precious 
box, containing the bulk of his Eminence’s fortune, is carried off. 
On reaching Grasse, he dismisses the chaplain, whose modest 
salary is now beyond his means, and makes a declaration of his 
loss to the police. The story quickly spreads, and a subscription, 
amounting to 8,000 francs, is got up among the faithful, as a 
temporary relief to the unfortunate Bishop, so cruelly despoiled. 
This, however, is of course a mere stop-gap, and, a banker of 
the town offers Collet, in addition, a loan of 30,000 franes, quite 
content with Dom Pasqualini’s note of hand by way of security. 
With these sums in his pocket Collet goes on his way rejoicing, 
the pretended robbery having in truth been merely a little comedy, 
arranged by himself in order to have an excuse for getting rid of 
his chaplain. The precious ‘box’ actually contained. only a sum 
of twenty-five louis, the agreed remuneration of the brigands. 

The Bishop now disappears, and we next find Collet, under his 
own name, at an obscure hotel in Paris. Strolling in the garden 
of the Tuileries, he chances to meet an old acquaintance—a cer- 
tain Major St. Germain, who had known him when at the 
Military School—and through his influence Collet gets a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the 47th regiment of the line. He joins 
his regiment, then stationed at Lorient, plays the rich man and 
entertains his brother officers, becoming in a short time very 
popular among them. His military position, however, was merely 
intended as a cover for performances in a different character. He 
was not long in devising a new method of replenishing his ex- 
chequer. Again the precious blank forms were brought into re- 
quisition. This time he proposed to play the part of an honorary 
canon of St. Augustine, with a special commission to collect funds 
for the establishment of religious houses. The necessary papers 
were soon forged, but it was also necessary for his purpose to 
obtain leave of absence from the regiment. He accordingly 
fabricated letters from his family, requesting his presence on 
account of urgent private affairs. Armed with these, he waited 
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on his superior officer, and without difficulty obtained leave of 
absence for two months. Once clear of the regiment, he again 
donned the cassock, and became the honorary canon. In this 
character he travelled through a great part of Northern France, 
collecting subscriptions to the amount of 60,000 francs. At 
Boulogne he had a narrow escape.- A more than ordinarily acute 
sous-préfet, M. Armand, conceived suspicions of the plausible 
ecclesiastic, and issued a warrant for his arrest, but Collet got 
wind of his intention, and the gendarmes employed to execute the 
warrant, following, as they thought, his carriage, found therein, 
when they came up with it, instead of the expected Abbé, a com- 
missary-general in full regimentals, and retired in confusion. 

On his return to Lorient, Collet, preparing the way for a 
fresh leave of absence, informed his brother officers that the 
urgent affair on which his friends had called him away was a 
proposal to marry him to a rich heiress, and that the prelimi- 
naries were now settled. The exploits of the sham Abbé had by 
this time become publicly known, and were even a topic of con- 
versation in the regiment, but no one thought of connecting the 
matter with the rollicking young lieutenant just returned from 
his visit of matrimonial inspection. 

A few months passed, Collet prosaically performing his regi- 
mental duties, but meanwhile revolving in his fertile brain fresh 
schemes of conquest. At last his plans were matured, this time 
for a higher flight than any he had yet attempted. Again he 
procures leave of absence, and reappears at Valence, in the South 
of France, as Charles Alexandre, Count de Borromeo, Inspector- 
General, entrusted with the duty of raising troops for service in 
Catalonia, with full powers to levy from public moneys the funds 
necessary for that purpose. The time was skilfully chosen. 
Napoleon and his Grande Armée were struggling with frost and 
snow in Russia, and public attention was fixed upon them, almost 
to the exclusion of all other topics. Meanwhile, it was known that 
the French arms were suffering serious reverses in Spain. Collet 
forms a staff, giving promotion with a liberal hand, and holds a 
review on the ramparts. Next comes the taxation of the different 
municipalities. Valence is assessed at 20,000 francs, Nimes at 
30,000, while Avignon has to contribute 115,000 and Marseilles 
no less than 200,000 francs. But the downfall of the swindler 
was at hand. The Commandant of Valence felt a little doubtful 
about the soi-disant Count, and suspicious that so young a man 
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(for Collet at this period cannot have been much more than seven- 
and-twenty) should have been entrusted with so important a duty. 
He therefore wrote to Paris to inquire as to the authenticity of 
the General’s mission. The nature of the reply may be anticipated ; 
and after holding, assisted by his staff, a brilliant review at Mont- 
pellier, and while Collet was actually partaking of a banquet given 
by the Prefect in his honour, there was a sudden incursion of the 
police, and the ‘ Count’ was carried off to durance vile, his unfor- 
tunate staff occupying adjoining cells till they should clear them- 
selves of complicity in the fraud. Even under these trying circum- 
stances Collet did not lose his presence of mind. His first care, on 
being left alone in his cell, was to conceal in the soles of his boots 
notes for 100,000 francs, which he carried about him. A prosecution 
was instituted, but hung fire a little by reason that, in spite of all 
efforts, nobody could discover who the supposed Count was, whence 
he came, or, indeed, anything about him prior to his sudden appear- 
ance at Valence. It was hardly likely that so daring a fraud could 
be the work of a ’prentice hand. Meanwhile, three weeks after 
his arrest, the Prefect chanced to be giving another grand dinner- 
party. He hada personal grievance against the impostor, who 
had promised to procure for him the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and, by way of humiliating the sham Count and at 
the same time entertaining his guests, the Prefect determined to 
exhibit him to them, and had him brought from prison for that 
purpose. There wasa general atmosphere of jollity about the place, 
every one, even in the servants’ offices, feasting at his pleasure. 
Collet took advantage of a momentary relaxation of vigilance on 
the part of his guards, clapped on a cook’s white cap and apron 
which chanced to be hanging in the room, and in this humble garb 
the Inspector-General boldly walked past his gaolers, and was a 
free man once more. His escape was soon discovered, and the 
officials scattered far and wide in search of him. The fugitive, 
however, had only crossed the road. He took a lodging in the 
house of a mason, immediately opposite the Prefecture, whence, 
from his garret-window, he could watch every action of the dis- 
comfited magistrate. Here he lay quiet, taking care, however, to 
be well supplied with newspapers ; and when he found that public 
opinion had fully settled that he was far away, he modestly retired 
and rejoined his regiment. On his way, however, he had made 
the acquaintance of a commercial traveller, and, not to lose a 
chance, had induced him to negotiate a forged draft for 12,000 
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francs, of which 5,000 francs were paid him on account. The 
commercial traveller was a man of determination, and not disposed 
to lose his money. He set the police to work. Collet was traced 
to his regiment, tried, and convicted of forgery, and sentenced to 
five years at the galleys, no one, however, suspecting the identity 
of the humble lieutenant ‘gone wrong’ with the vanished In- 
spector-General. By the influence of his family, Collet escaped 
being actually sent to the galleys, but was allowed to work out his 
time in the prison of Grenoble. His conduct here was irreproach- 
able, and in course of time he received many indulgences, being 
even allowed to act as a sort of assistant turnkey. 

He had served four years of his time, and was beginning to 
look forward to his discharge, when, as ill-luck would have it, a 
military officer who had been one of his staff at Montpellier 
chanced to visit the prison, and recognised in the assistant 
turnkey the long-sought Inspector-General. Collet was charged 
with his offences in this capacity, but being brought up for 
examination before the Judge of Instruction, managed to snatch 
the dossier, or police-report affecting him, from the table, and 
to throw it, with sundry incriminating documents, on the fire. 
Magistrate and gendarmes rushed to its rescue, but it was too 
late. There was a brief struggle; Collet was overpowered, but 
the fire had done its work, and the principal evidence against him 
was a heap of ashes. 

After this last exploit Collet was sent to the galleys at Toulon 
to finish his term of sentence, but whether by reason of the de- 
struction of the dossier, or from some other cause, no further 
steps were taken against him in respect of the Montpellier affair, 
and at the expiration of the five years he was set at liberty, but 
under supervision, being compelled to reside in an appointed spot, 
and to report himself at regular intervals. He was located at 
Poussin, not far from the place of his birth, and for some time 
lived quietly enough ; but the obligation to report himself becom- 
ing irksome, he gave the police the slip and presented himself, 
as an intending novice, to the Brothers of Christian Doctrine at 
Toulouse, proving his good faith and securing a welcome by de- 
positing in the hands of the Superior a large sum of money. For 
six months he remained an inmate of the convent, but, as science 
has long since discovered, 

Big fleas have little fleas to bite ’em, 


And small fleas lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
25—2 
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The criminal at large, if in a good pecuniary position, has gene- 
rally to purchase the silence of some less eminent scoundrel, and 
so it was with Collet. A man named Baudin, who had known 
him in the prison, discovered his hiding-place, and, by threats of 
exposing him to his hosts, compelled him to pay blackmail. 
Collet got tired of Baudin’s exactions, and made up his mind 
to beat a retreat once more. Faithful to his principles, however, 
he determined, as usual, not to go empty-handed. Accordingly, 
he forges a letter to himself announcing the sale of one of his 
estates (!) for 100,000 francs. With this sum he proposes to found 
an establishment. for the reception of novices in the order, and to 
that end treats for an adjacent estate, the property of a certain 
M. Laurent Lajus. The negotiations proceed rapidly, but mean- 
while the ‘pious founder’ runs short of money for incidental 
expenses. There are, however, plenty of people who are willing 
to make advances in aid of so good a work. M. Lajus lends him 
30,000 francs, a benevolent countess 20,000, a benevolent count 
15,000, and other people smaller sums, to a total amount of 
74,000 francs. With this booty he vanishes, and after a short 
interval of country life as a retired tradesman reappears at Roche- 
beaucour, in the Department of Ain, as the Marquis de Gélo, and 
has the consummate impudence to hire a lodging in the house 
of a M. Gadouf, Commissary of Police. He arranges for the pur- 
chase of a country-house, but pending the negotiation he runs 
short of cash, and is compelled to discount a few more bills. He 
next turns up at Mans, being now the Count de Gallat. He rents 
a splendid house, furnishes it, hires a retinue of servants, and 
lives, as usual, in princely style. Again he treats for the purchase 
of an estate, but before paying the purchase-money sells it again 
to a jeweller, taking diamonds in exchange. 

This, however, is his final exploit. He is caught and tried at 
Mans; witnesses against him turn up from all quarters, and in 
November 1820 he is convicted, and sentenced to be exposed in 
the pillory, branded, and sent to the galleys for twenty years. 
Five years were spent at Brest, where he was known, in honour of 
his past exploits, as ‘ the Bishop,’ and treated with special respect 
by his fellow-prisoners, the more so that by some occult. means 
he managed to be always well supplied with cash. Being, how- 
ever, detected in the receipt of money from outside, he was 
transferred, as a punishment, to the more severe prison of Roche- 
fort. Here for some two years he suffered to the full the priva- 
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tions incident to his position, but after that time the mysterious 
supplies recommenced, and from that time to his death he does 
not seem ever to have lacked money. He inade an attempt to 
escape, in company with another prisoner, but was recaptured and 
sent back for the remainder of his term. This would in due 
course have expired on the 24th of November, 1840, but on the 
9th of that month his release came in another form. He died of 
fever, having out of a life of fifty-five years spent twenty-five as 
a galley-slave, in the society of the lowest and most degraded of 
the human race. A sorry result for talents so brilliant and energy 
so great, and a striking testimony, if any such were needed, to 
the truth of the old-fashioned maxim that ‘ honesty is the best 
policy.’ 

In anticipation of his discharge from prison, Collet had pre- 
pared notes of his career, to be embodied in the form of Memoirs. 
True to his principles, he sold these twice over, to different pub- 
lishers. Each claimed the sole right, and a lawsuit was the 
result. The matter was duly argued p7o and con, and when the 
lawyers had had their say, the Court, after due deliberation, 
decided that Collet, being under the ban of the law, had no power 
to contract, and that this valuable literary property belonged to 


neither of the litigants. There are, however, several biographies 
of Collet extant, and from a comparison of two or three of these 
the present sketch of a remarkable vagabond has been compiled. 











A DRAMATIC ENTRANCE. 


Il. 


I poust whether any association yields more incongruous elements 
than a provincial company. It is fortune’s wastepaper basket 
into which the slut throws fair and foul records; the discreet 
stoutly bound volume next the tattered French novel, the hasty 
summary of debt and folly beside the just ledger of an honourable 
life, whose reward is ‘ position’ and money in the purse. 

Take them as they stand before the house at the ‘tag,’ and 
consider them as one considers a wax-work group. 

At the extreme right, bowing with a florid urbanity, with 
ruddled old cheeks and dyed hair, stands George Barnes, who be- 
gan life as a commercial traveller. One of Robson’s most devoted 
admirers, as a boy he was always in and out of the Strand theatres, 
and, when time permitted, took part in the boisterous farces of 
the Camden Town Athenzeum and Kilburn Lyric Hall. At five-and- 
twenty, when a traveller in leather, his imitation of Charles Kean 
and his great song of ‘ Jem Baggs’ made him the pride of the com- 
mercial room and the delight of the bar parlour, and the air with 
which he gave the cherished sentiments, ‘ May the tree of friend- 
ship grow in the middle of this room and each member be a 
branch of it!’ *‘ May the wings of extravagance ever be clipped by 
the scissors of economy !’ was considered fully as fine as anything 
to be seen at the Princess’s. With these accomplishments he had 
no difficulty in persuading a landlady about to retire with 10,000/. 
to become his bride, and, throwing up his calling, he retired to 
Doughty Street, and began to enjoy himself. He shot pigeons 
behind suburban public houses and backed certainties, he played 
loo with old friends and accepted their bills, he covered himself 
with jewelry, and bought a little box at Hendon, where he enter- 
tained his friends with quoits, bowls, and ratting along the 
ditches, while his wife in moiré antique played la grace with an ex- 
barmaid. Before he was thirty he was penniless and a widower, 
and in despair accepted an engagement to play Havelock in an 
Indian mutiny spectacle at Astley’s, which he did, yielding to 
popular enthusiasm, in the garb of a Highlander. At five-and- 
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thirty he married again, a box-opener at Cheltenham, a devoted 
wife, who, even when I knew her, after fifteen years of hardship 
and motherhood, yet bore traces of the prettiness that had attracted -- 
him from the front. Every afternoon they were to be met arm- 
in-arm, walking with their children, he in his tall hat and frock 
coat, she in her neat black dress and small bonnet. He is earnest 
in his work and jealous of his reputation, with occasional touches 
of that old quickness of temper of early days. The readiness 
of hospitality for which he was once famous has never left him, 
and the jovial George Barnes of five-and-twenty years ago stands 
before me when, over three of whisky, he breathes the lofty senti- 
ment, ‘After toil and moil, after joy and pain, may we meet 
again !’ 

Slightly flushed and a trifle unsteady, thumbs in waistcoat 
pocket and feet wide apart, stands in the centre Washington Fair- 
fax. He is not exactly tipsy, and he is not exactly sober; he is 
pretty much in the condition known to our ancestors as fuddled. 
In that condition his humours are extravagant, and it is ten to 
one but that in the dressing-room presently he will be wanting 
Jack Marsh’s blood for some monstrous fanciful insult, or at 
the least shed his tearful evening tribute to the memory of the 
wife Jenny he has recently lost. Like a classical deity, he is 
easily turned from thunder to smiles by the offering of strong 
drink. ‘Turn it on, my boy! turn it on!’ is his favourite en- 
couraging phrase, as though whisky ran underground in pipes and 
we were the turncocks ; and seated in the parlour, hat on the back 
of his head, he tells us incoherently how he has bought another 
horse, or backed another winner, or how he saw Jenny last night, 
dressed in her blue grenadine, come from the grave where she lies 
cold, by Heaven! At this time of night his red hair is rough and his 
eyes glitter, and his broad face glows with a dangerous high colour, 
while for the most part his conversation runs on himself and his 
ancestry. To be with him long is like being with a housekeeper 
in a family portrait gallery, for he stumbles over the judges, 
statesmen, and divines as rapidly and incorrectly as the old ser- 
vant, who has known them all se long that she takes liberties with 
their names. I confess that on first joining the company his 
assumed frankness and good-humour pleased me. [I listened to 
his stories and respectfully wetted his whistle when required, but 
in a few days I found that, like a child’s cheap musical box, he 
played but one tune, and I tired of him and his bragging. From 
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being in a manner friends we became foes, the quarrel culminating 
one evening when, irritated at his insolence, I advanced on him 
with the intention (much esteemed in the profession) of pulling his 
nose, from which indignity, preferring death to dishonour, he re- 
tired in confusion and fell down the dressing-room steps. Since 
then, whenever my caustic humour wanted indulging, I loosed it 
on Washington Fairfax—a never-failing amusement, for which the 
company began to look as part of the day’s pleasure. It was I 
who made the acting-manager put on a horse box, for which with 
many oaths he had to pay 17s. 6d., to accommodate one of his 
imaginary purchases ; and it was I who, when he left rehearsal in 
the depths of manly grief to telegraph for news of Jenny’s con- 
dition, followed him from the theatre to the Boar’s Head, where I 
found him roaring jovial with the drunken critic of the ‘ Gazette.’ 
To such a height my persecutions grew that he came to me one 
morning with tears in his eyes and overtures of peace. 

‘Dear boy!’ he said, slapping his padded chest, ‘ you treat me 
like a dog. I’m attached to you, by Heaven, and you spurn me.’ 

Then, as I smoked in silence— 

‘See here! Accept a loan from yours truly, from Washington 
Fairfax, the poor mummer, and cry quits. I ain’t rich, but I’ve 
always got something for a friend, and I believe you're hard up, 
or you wouldn’t be so shirty. There, take what you want.’ 

He plunged his hand with difficulty into his tight trousers 
pocket, and held out a red fist full of gold. 

‘Let me see,’ I said, and he came closer. 

With a sudden jerk I shook his wrist, and the Hanoverian 
whist markers rolled about the room. Among them was one 
genuine half-sovereign and a florin, on which he pounced with a 
cry of apprehension, and left me—much disturbed. 

Next him, hand in hand, and with many theatrical asides, as 
the curtain goes down, concerning the happiness of their future 
life, are Miss Tudor and little Seaforth, who haven’t spoken since the 
beginning of the tour, except on the stage, where the exigencies 
of the profession demand that they shall be constantly lovers. 
The quarrel is ancient and obscure, but none the less deadly for 
that ; for, like an unused razor, its edge grows sharper from being 
put aside and seldom referred to. By those of the longest memory 
it is generally quoted as having been one of Mother Seaforth’s 
making, Miss Tudor having been discovered embracing Seaforth, or 
Seaforth overheard professing Platonism for Miss Tudor, or some- 
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thing exasperating to Mother Seaforth of that nature. The truth 
was disclosed to me by Seaforth himself in the intimacy of a social 
evening, when, his feet some way from the floor, he poured out 
the artificial waterfall of his misfortunes. 

‘The row began when we were at Leeds in the summer, all 
because I took her out to Roundhay Park without telling Julia. 
We went by tram and walked about the grounds, and then we 
sloped into the house to refresh. ‘This reminds me of India,” 
says she, “ of dear Kutcherry, or Topee, or something of that sort,” 
and began to cry. Of course, being pretty miserable myself, I was 
sorry, and entreated her to tell me why Kutcherry evoked such 
painful memories.’ 

The little man smacked his lips over the phrase and his drink. 
{ nodded ‘ Just so,’ and he continued. 

‘« My husband and I,” she went on, spilling her lemon squash 
in her agitation, “ Handsome Jack, of the Madras Light Infantry, 
lived there for two happy years; and those trees might really be 
mimosa, and that young lady a native.” I knew she was a widow 
and so said nothing, waiting for her respectfully to be calm. “He 
died, and I came back to England and joined the profession, and 
I’m very unhappy, and you’re very kind, Mr. Seaforth— George.” 
I called for a napkin, and was just wiping up the lemon squash 
and murmuring condolences, when I felt a hand, if you please, on 
the collar of my coat. “George and Miss Tudor!” said Julia’s 
voice. “How came you here?” If I’d been sharp, I’d have 
asked how she came there; but I lost my head, and, without 
answering, called for the bill. She shook me, sir, like a rat, and 
vowed she would have an answer. Miss Tudor screamed, and fell 
off her chair in a faint ; I was obstinate and kept silent ; and it ended 
in my being walked off my legs back to Leeds. I give you my 
word I was so tired and frightened that evening I missed half my 
lines, and got pulled up by Hallam for being screwed.’ 

‘And Miss Tudor ?’ I asked : ‘ what became of her ?’ 

‘She got back by tram, I suppose,’ said Seaforth, gloomily. 
‘She wouldn’t look at me afterwards, and said I was no man, because 
first thing when she came to she had to pay for her lemon squash 
and my two spots of gin. I couldn’t help it, and Julia wouldn’t 
hear any explanation, and now those two are always saying nasty 
things of each other, and Miss Tudor tries to trip me up and 
always kicks away the footstool in the second act. But the best 
of it is, sir,’ he broke out suddenly, after a pause, ‘how do you 
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think Julia got there? Why, with the Alcazar stage manager, if 
you please! and now, if ever I stand on my rights and ask for an 
explanation, she shuts me up and says the whole affair is so painful 
she would rather try and forget it.’ 

Another member of our company, the little man with the 
large head and short legs standing next Washington Fairfax,. 
began life as a commercial traveller, a Belgian named Peltier (ren- 
dered theatrically de Pelti), to whom the towns in the north of 
France were as familiar as his birthplace Liége. He was the 
oddest, vainest, most good-natured creature; without a notion of 
his art, and burdened with a vast voice that bore the same pro- 
portion to his frame as its chirp to the grasshopper. Of his early 
history, beyond that he had travelled as a bagman, I never learnt 
anything. He used to drop mysterious hints of the Conservatoire 
at Brussels and Paris, of his master Got taking him aside and 
saying, ‘ My boy, all you have to do is to tone downa little ; there’s 
too much fire, too much genius about you!’ of appearances at 
the opera and French enthusiasm, and of the coldness of the re- 
cognition he experienced in England; but how much of it was 
true none of us ever discovered. Possibly, in the early days 
of the century, he might have been more successful than he 
was now, for he was full of the unreal airs and postures and stuffed 
with the traditions of those days. He could do nothing with 
simplicity ; nothing without the grace notes of the bad musician, 
and the flourishes of the village writing-master. He was empha- 
tically a bad young actor of the good old school—all mouth and 
phrases, and no heart—who had drifted somehow into the profes- 
sion when he should have been selling imitation jewellery to 
French shopkeepers. After the manner of unsatisfactory people 
he was always finding fault, his most constant cause of complaint 
(next to the want of style among us) being his landladies, who 
were none of them known to bear with him for more than two 
days. The reason was his monstrous voice; for no sooner was he 
settled in rooms than he got hold of a piano and began to sing, 
rumbling and shuddering in a manner that made the dogs skulk 
and gave the children fits. I have always believed that those 
notices of earthquakes, said to occur in out-of-the-way corners 
of the kingdom, might be traced to de Pelti’s struggles with ‘ Le 
Lac’ or ‘ Les Rameaux.’ 

From the centre, overcome with the warmth of his admirers 
and friends, bows Dick Glasse, a good actor and a good fellow, 
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who has done.and said more kind things than any other man in 
the profession. To look at his smooth, open face, one would fancy 
him a prosperous merchant, with a house and lawn-tennis court 
at Upper Tooting, instead of an actor who has worked hard all his 
life, with a theatre now of his own. His life and manner always 
recalled to me a French country road—level and uneventful, and 
yet not without a quiet charm of poplars which the rugged moun- 
tain paths lack—with here and there a cross to mark some human 
tribulation, some cherished memory of a trial and a loss. Dick 
Glasse does not go near the Boar’s Head, but sups with his wife 
off the mutton left from dinner. 

At the extreme left stands Carston, the blacksmith of the first 
piece, next the good-hearted woman known among us as Aunt 
Fanny. The son of a colonel, living at Bayswater, he was in- 
tended for the Indian Civil Service, but the difficulty of the ex- 
amination, and the proximity of Westbourne Grove, the Bijou, and 
Ladbroke Grove Hall, had driven him into a profession for which 
(except his good looks) he has not a single qualification. He 
is one of the stupid, honourable, obstinate sort. Fortunately 
for him, like many another young actor and actress, he has 
been taken under good Aunt Fanny’s protection, and to her he 
owes it that he is as steady and careful as he is. Their ex- 
penses are in common: they eat, drive, and walk together, and 
few sights are more touching than to see Aunt Fanny—in a 
bonnet whose fashion dates from the early days of the Empress 
Eugénie—cheapening the tripe they sometimes indulge in for 
supper. Happy the man or woman to whom at this, the most 
trying and difficult time of life, Aunt Fanny takesafancy. There 
is nothing she will not do for them ; no time, counsel, or money 
she will not lavish ; and I offer to her now, even in this poor im- 
personal fashion, my deepest gratitude for many an act of thought- 
ful kindness, whose light, now that I am somewhat distant, shines 
upon me in all its true serenity. An American by birth, the 
daughter of a Northerner killed in the war, she early came to 
England with her mother, and for years gained her livelihood as 
a governess. Her one relaxation was the pit of the theatre and 
the gallery of the opera, where she was as well known as Garrick’s 
butcher. On her mother’s death she determined to realise the 
dream of her life and become an actress, and by the help of 
the agents and judicious bribing soon procured an engagement. 
But it is not as an actress that her memory will be cherished ; 
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it is as a true and tender-hearted woman, as the woman who, 
when friendless Charles Franklin took an over dose of morphia 
at Exeter, followed him to his lonely grave, over which, with 
many tears, she placed a cross. Energetic and high-spirited, she 
is believed to have seen more sights than any other woman in the 
world; more cathedrals, museums, castles, and picture galleries. 
If ever you meet at any of these places with a lady, tall 
and romantically dressed, who talks down the verger, asks the 
housekeeper awkward questions, tries the springs of the sofa, 
runs her thumb-nail along the saint’s profile on the choir-stall, 
and who finally, on ascending to the tower or battlements, pro- 
duces from a reticule the American flag and plants it there amid 
the opening bars of ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ you will know it is Aunt 
Fanny. 

The personages I have thus briefly sketched formed our com- 
pany. Later, when Washington Fairfax’s irregularities carried him 
like a comet out of our sphere, his place was taken for a time by 
a gentleman who joined us with his wardrobe tied up in a Union 
Jack pocket-handkerchief. His chief distinction, as far as I could 
discover, was that he could drop more h’s in an hour than any 
other uneducated person in a week, but as that accomplishment 
has not yet been regarded as a legitimate source of attraction by 
the public, in three nights he got his fortnight’s money and the 
‘sack.’ He was succeeded by one who in his youth had been the 
light of a ‘penny gaff,’ and who laboured, on coming among 
us, under the temporary disadvantage of a black eye. In these 
days science has made such strides as to be able to grapple suc- 
cessfully with a disqualification even of that kind, and a Claude 
with a black eye alone would never have received illiberal treat- 
ment. But we could none of us tolerate a Claude dressed in 
hessians and a French workman’s blouse, with a dingy forage cap 
on his head, and round his waist a coloured belt, on the buckle 
of which figured a youth in the act of striking at cricket. So he 
followed his predecessor, making way for a young man modelled 
on the style of Sothern, with an eye-glass and a lisp, but without 
the artistic merit of his prototype. This last remained until Carter 
summoned me to London, which auspicious event took place early 
in the January after I had joined Miss Taylor’s company. The 
ladies remained the same with the exception of one Miss Har- 
bott, who joined us at Plymouth. She was what is known as a 
responsible actress—one who could be depended on for first nights 
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and emergencies, and who would not fail to gag at a wait, or, at 
the least, introduce a speech out of another play. The savoir 
faire with which, as the queen in the temporary absence of 
Hamlet, she beckoned on the ghost and ‘did a bit’ out of 
‘ Othello ’—till Hamlet found his hose—was much and justly 
admired. The chief drawback to her rising to the highest position 
in the profession was the misfortune of a wooden hand (though 
indeed she managed it with admirable dexterity), on which I have 
planted many a burning kiss. In passionate moments, when, 
carried away by grief or love, I pressed it with more than usual 
fervour, I have been terrified to feel in it signs of yielding, as 
though in response to my repeated demand she were really about 
to give it to me; but I have been reassured by the twist 
administered before her maidenly reply—a twist which, though 
it might turn the palm upwards, rendered dismemberment less 
likely. 

After a fairly successful fortnight at Bath we made a move, 
and the vicissitudes, trials, and misfortunes of the company began. 
With pieces ill-mounted and none of them new, we could hardly 
expect business to be very brisk; indeed, on consideration, I am 
astonished that we were as well patronised as we were. With our 
disappointments, however, I do not propose to deal; they are 
incidental to all ventures of the kind, and I dare say no more keen 
than those befalling other beginners in other professions—cer- 
tainly not half so depressing as those that encumber the young 
barrister, able and eager to work, and who with a thousand 
promises of support gets half a dozen realities in five years. 

Rather than deal with them it will, I think, better serve my 
purpose if I recall a few seattered personal adventures of my 
own. 

At Blackpool I was arrested as a deserter, on information given 
by my landlord, who fancied he recognised in me a malingering 
comrade of six years before. 

At Norwich I was recognised as a long-lost nephew by a gentle- 
man with red hair, who waited on me in my dressing-room, and 
entreated me to return to my stricken aunt. I had no congenital 
marks to show to disprove his statement, nothing but my bare 
word—which being that of an actor was insufficient—-and I 
should have been recognised and carried off against my will, if I 
had not had the presence of mind to turn him out of the room by 
the nape of his neck. Two days later he called with an apology 
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and an invitation to supper. The stricken aunt had been 
accommodated with opera glasses and a seat in the circle, and after 
a lengthened scrutiny had decided I was not the man. 

Often I have been recognised by old schoolfellows and college 
friends, and have had to endure much hospitality in consequence. 
I take this public opportunity of requesting all who know me 
the moment I come on the stage to refrain from writing and 
announcing the fact—and, further, from sending me their pieces 
to read. 

We had not -been long on tour before the usual financial 
difficulties of a company of this kind began. I think on reflec- 
tion it was not so much that the money was absolutely wanting 
as that the treasury found a reluctance in parting with it. At 
Shrewsbury we had recourse to the drastic measure of playing 
the first act and refusing to go on with the second unless we 
received arrears, which were speedily forthcoming. At Stratford, 
on going to ask for my salary three days overdue (a serious matter 
to an actor living from hand to mouth), Miss Taylor cast her rings 
at my feet with a tragic gesture, and bade me go pawn them. I 
laughed in her face and picked up her rings, which had the effect 
of drawing the money from her. At Warwick I received five-and- 
twenty shillings out of the stipulated thirty, and then jingling 
the money managed to lose the sovereign in the dark. The agony 
of that loss I shall not easily forget. I had a crowd round me 
with matches helping to filter the street mud. We washed it like 
diggers and spread it on the pavement in vain. The sovereign 
was lost to me for ever, and I dare say by this time has gone 
to enrich some golden dustman. 

Our pieces suffered, as I have said, from insufficient mounting, 
for, not being a company of any pronounced reputation, we found 
some difficulty in getting dates, and had to put up with small and 
badly furnished theatres. The system on which these tours are 
managed is always that of sharing with the country manager. The 
acting-manager writes to him and secures a date, the terms varying, 
of course, with the drawing properties of the play and the celebrity 
of the actors engaged. The manager lets his theatre and pro- 
vides everything—scenery, employés, and to a certain extent the 
billing. Often we found ourselves in a hall with a couple of 
trellis-work boxes and a discoloured circle ; often in a large theatre, 
as sparsely populated and as cold as Russia; often in an oblong 
toom with half a dozen gas jets held by dingy statues; often in a 
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wooden building up a yard, where, in defiance of a written notice, 
the fishermen were all smoking shag and spitting on each other’s 
boots. At one house, our only scenery was a couple of flats, 
which at each change we had to reverse, and at another the 
dressing-rooms were so old and rickety that I fell through the 
floor. ' 

The bottle-imp, that scourge of the profession, dogged us per- 
sistently. ‘The drink, O my dear Hamlet! the drink’—the 
Bacchus that hath drowned more men than Neptune—again and 
again threw upon the more sober members the task of supporting 
a play in danger of being entirely ‘ goosed.’ Often have I read 
a part, often understudied at an hour’s notice, often doubled father 
and son, or Charles and his friend, while the real performer dozed 
uneasily in his lodgings, or stumbled to the theatre with wide 
eyes and rumpled hair. Drink is the curse of the actor’s life. 
Many a fine talent I have seen ruined by Scotch whisky, many 
a promising career shattered and paralysed. There is one known 
to me, to take an instance out of many, who ten years ago made a 
hit in asmall part and whose future in consequence seemed secure. 
For some obscure reason he took to brandy, and his fate was 
sealed. Gradually, he became what is known as a ‘prosser ’—a 
loafer, a begger of small loans, a respectful attendant outside the 
circle of other men’s merriment, into which for charity’s sake he 
was sometimes invited. You may see him now any afternoon at 
five o’clock in the Gaiety bar, standing with his discoloured face 
and broken boots next a glass of beer, which, unless some one offers 
him something stronger, will last the afternoon. He rarely speaks, 
but sighs, frowns, and talks a little to himself, until the arrival of 
an old friend brightens the downcast face, the beer becomes spirits, 
and the trembling hand closes over afew coppers. Later, he walks 
to King’s Cross and takes the tramway to Ball’s Pond, where in 
their one small room his wife supports him by painting cards. 

For myself, I confess I have seen too much of soi-disant 
Bohemianism to be attracted by it. I prefer cleanliness, order, 
and sobriety, as invariable conditions under which the best work 
is done, to the noisy manners and doubtful customs of that inland 
country with its vague geography. My character for gaiety and 
decent mirth does not, I believe, stand low, and I am sure suffers 
not a whit from my invariable answer of ‘ Nothing, thank you,’ 
to the invariable question of ‘ What will you take ?’ 

In the early part of January I received a note from Carter to 
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say that he would be glad if I would join them in London, and 
accordingly, after a supper to the company in honour of my new 
engagement, left Miss Taylor to seek for a new Green Jones; 
and in town, with the exception of another autumnal tour, I 
have since remained, waiting patiently for the chance of showing 
the public what a mine of power and passion throbs beneath my 
waistcoat. 

Mine was but one way out of many of entering a calling to 
which there is no royal road. The agents afford another, in most 
cases precarious and doubtful, and theatrical acquaintance or 
relationship yet another, perhaps the most used of all. It is as 
common for actors’ sons to become connected with the stage as 
for the offspring of coachmen to have to do with horses. They 
find their father’s calling readiest to hand as a means of liveli- 
hood, and feel no scruple in adopting it. Yet it is quite prob- 
able that no two members of any company have procured their 
first engagement in the same way. 

The favourite route of the next twenty years will be un- 
doubtedly down through drawing-rooms rather than up through 
the lower walks of the provinces as of old. The increasing social 
position of the actor brings him into personal contact with the 
aspirant, and nowadays few London managers of reputation can 
lounge away an hour at an ‘at home’ in the season without feel- 
ing, if they are sensitive, the influence brought to bear on them 
in favour of the talents of well-born young ladies and gentlemen. 
Assuredly it is a good sign that an art which has existed for some- 
thing over two thousand years is at last being taken to seriously 
by the educated as a profession, though I confess I see danger 
ahead in the supply exceeding the demand of jeunes premiers who 
were at Eton, and ingénues whose mothers live in Wilton Crescent. 

Within the next five-and-twenty years I foresee for the English 
stage an immense development. Education will be considered 
as necessary for the actor as for the barrister or clergyman; 
and though that will not touch the man of genius, who begins 
life, as it were, already educated, it will have an incalculable 
effect on the average of the profession. If one does not belong 
to that infinitesimal body of men, who, as Cervantes somewhat 
incorrectly puts it, do not find it necessary to learn anything, 
the next best thing is to have received a good, education and to 
have been brought up among civilised people. 








